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From the Athanewm Magazive. 
A PENNSYLVANIAN LEGEND. 

Is the world to become altogether philosophical 
apd rational? Are we to believe nothing that we 
cannot account for from natural ‘causes? Are 
tales of supernatural warnings, of the interposi- 
tion and visible appearance of disembodied spir- 
its,to be laughed out of countenance and forgot- 
ople who have found out that 
to imagine any other mudes of being than those 
of which our experience tells us, is extremely ri- 
diculous. 
that the material world isthe only world, and 
that the things which are the objects of our ex- 
ternal senses are the only things which have an 
existence.. Recollect, gentlemen, that you may 
carry your philosophy too far. You forget how 
the huiauu mind delights in superstition. You 
are w. come to explode such of its delusions as 
are hurtful, but leave us, I pray you, a few ofsuch 
as ure harmless; leave us, at least, those which 
are }i::resting to our hearts, without making us 
forge: uur ivve and duty to our fellow creatures. 

As luug, however, as there are aged crones to 
talk, and children to listen, the labours of philoso- 
phy caunot be crowned with perfect success. A 
dread of supernatural visitations, awakened in 
our tender years, keeps possession of the mind 
like an instanct, and bids defiance to the attempts 
of reasun to dislodge it. For my pert, U look up- 
on inyself as a debtor to the old nurses and ser- 
vaut maids, who kept me from my sleep, with 
tales of goblins and apparitions, for one of the 
highest pleasures { enjoy. Itis owing to then, 
I believe, that I read, with a deep sense of delight 
narratives which seem to inspire many of my en- 
lightened and reasoning acquaintances with no 
feeling but that of disgust. Yet I cannot but no- 
tice a remarkable scarcity of well attested inci- 
dents of this sort in moderu years. The incredu- 
lity of the age has caused the supernatural inter- 
positions, that were once so frequent, to be with- 
drawn ; portents and prodigies are not shown to 
mockers, and spectres will not walk abroad to be 
made the — of philosuphical analysis. Yet 
some parts of our country ure :nore favoured in 
this respect than others. The old beldames a- 
mong the German settlers ot Pennsylvania, tell 
in the greedy ears of their children the marvellous 
Jegeuds of the country from which they had their 
origin, and to the deep awe and undoubting rev- 


‘erence with which these are related and receiv- 


ed,itisprobabiy owing thst the day of wonders 
is not past amoag that peuple. Let the Europe- 
au writer gather up the traditions of his ys 
I will employ aJeisure moment in recording one 
of tue fiesher, but not less authentic, legends of 
ours. 

Walter Buckel was a German emigrant, who 

came over to Pennsylvania about sixty years ago. 
He was of gentle biood, and used to boast of his 
relationship to one of the most illustrious houses 
in his native country. Nor was this an idle boast, 
for he could trace his pedigree with pertect accu- 
racy through ten generations up to a huuch-back- 
ed baron, from whose clandestine amours with a 
milkmaid, « the founder ofthe family of the 
‘Buckels. e offspring of these stolen loves did 
not disgrace his birth,for he inherited all the 
pride anddeformity ofhis father. So vain was 
he of his personal resemblance to his noble pa- 
rent, that he assumed the surname of Buckel, 
from the hump on his shoulders, and transmitted 
the name and the hump to bis posterity. The 
family continued to wear this badge of their de- 
scent down to the time of Walter Buckel ; and it 
was observed, that, whenever it waned from its 
due magnitude in one generation, it was sure to 
rise with added roundness and prominence in a- 
nother. As, however, the illustrious extraction, 
of which it was the — grew more remote, 
the respect with which the neighbours regarded 
it, diminished, and finally ceased altogether. 
Walter Buckel, determined to form no connection 
unworthy of his birth, had married one of his 
cousins, a fair, fat, flaxen-haired maiden, the pu- 
rity of whose blood was attested by a hump like 
hisown. Walter wasone of those unfortunate 
amen who are perpetually looking for respect, and 
perpetually disappointed, by rseeting with noth- 
ing but ridicule ; he had hoped to increase his 
consideration among his acquaintances by this 
marriage ; hut their jeers came faster and coars- 
‘er,and so many rustic jokcs were cracked onthe 
well matched coyple, that he almost grew weary 
of life. In bis desperation, he sold the patrimoni- 
al estate on which he subsisted, and without bid- 
ding adieu to any of his neighbours except the 
curate, who used sometimes, induced by his be- 
nevolence, to come and talk to him about the an- 
tiquity and dignity ofhis family, and carry home 
a pig, or a turkey, ora shoulder of mutton, he 
emigrated to America, and settled down upon 
four hundred acres of wild land, in the interior of 
the state of Pevasylvania. 

His first care was to providea shelter for his 
family. His new neighbours, most of whom 
were recent settlers like himself, came together 
the morning after his arrival, and before the sun 

ad gone down, acomfortable log house, with 

two rooms, was ready for their reception. It 
was built at the foot of a small bill, in a little nat- 
ural opening of the forest, under a fine flourish- 
ing tree, of that species commonly called the red 

» Which, in favourable soils, and in the open 
country, grows to a great size, and with a most 
beautiful symmetry, its long lusty boughs given 
offin whorls at regular distances, and its smooth 
bark, of'a greenish brown colour, looking as if 
ready to burst with the luxuriance of its juices. 
The tree wasone of the finest of its kind, and 
stood in the centre of a circle of rich turf, about 
halfan acre in extent, the circumference of which 
was fenced by a natural hedge of undergrowth, 
that prevented you from lovking into the dark- 
ness and solitude of the surrounding woods. A 
brook came down the hill, and ran noisily through 
the cheerful spot, over the round stones, among 
which were seen a few straggling rootsof the 
oak, laid bare by the action of the current. 

Walter, who was a thin, bilious bustling man, 
Went to work in the bitterness and vexation of his 

eart, thinking sometimes of his genealogy, some- 
‘mes of the jibes and jeers of his old acquaintan- 
<e8, and sometimes of his voluntary exile from 
= native country, until he had cleared the weod 
X all that part of the farm which lay south of 
that ee: 2d was judged to include about one 
ofthe whole. The rest he suffered to lie 





Alas! we shall soon learn to believe: 





in its wild state, for the purpose of supplying with 
fuel the fire that roared all winter in the enor- 
srous thimney, which occupied a full half of the 
room called the kitchen. In the mean time, his 
wife was not idle; before the year came round 
she presented him with a son, whom he named 
Caspar, a name which, according to the family 
tradition, belonged to their ancestor, the hunch- 
backed baron. 

It hag been said, that marriages between rela- 
tions not only perpetuate, but even aggravate, 
the physical and mental deformities of the parents 
in their offspring. I cannot tell it this be so; I 
was never willing to believe it; but whenever [ 
think of the case of Caspar Buckel, I am stagger- 
ed in my unbelief. As he grew to the age of pn- 
berty, it was remarked that he inherited the self- 
cunceit and the uneasy temper of his futher, 
along with the sulky taciturnity of his mother. 
The corpulency of the one seemed to have tixed 
itself in his back and belly, while the spare habit 
of the other was copied in his leah arms, his 
shrunk Joins, and slender legs. ‘The bump on his 
shoulders was at least two inches higher than 
that of either of his parents : his forhead was trav- 
eraéd by a thousand crossing wrinkles ; his flab- 
by cheeks were seamed with longitudinal fur- 
rows, and hung down so low on each side of his 

ked chin, asto give him the appearance of 
naving three chins at once. Two small dim gray 
eyes peeped from under two white shaggy brows ; 
between them the nose seemed as if absorbed in- 
to the face, but re-appcared at a _ prodigious dis- 
tance below ; and above, a bushy shock of car- 
rotty hair stared in all directions. Atan early 
age, Caspar had an appearance of decrepitude ; 
nobody who looked at him would have thought 
him younger than his father. Yet this singular 
being was not without his enjoyments. He had 
often heard his father speak of his noble extrac- 
tion, end this idea became to him the occasion of 
great inward glorviug, when he looked upon the 
earth-born plebeiars around him. But it was s 
pleasure of'a deeper and more thrilling nature, to 
listen to the marvellous stories doled out bya 
toothless old female domestic, whom bis father 
brought with him from Germany, and who was 
now too old and infirm to do any thing but 
smoke her pipe, and tell old tales by the fire-side. 
She told him of fairies, who dwell by day in the 
chambers of the earth, and dance by night iu soli- 
tary groves ; of hairy wood-demons, and swart 
goblins of the mine, till his little eyes shone with 
a fixed glare, and his bushy hair looked as if it 
would disentangle and straighten itself with ter- 
ror. 

Caspar liked neither to work norto go to 
school, and his parents were too kind to think of 
compelling him to do either; his boyish days 
were consequently passed under the great oak. 
He whiled away the still summer mornings in 
chucking into the brook; in the heat of 
the day he slept with the dog in the shade, or 
climbed up to a seat among the thick boughs and 
leaves, and built castles in the air ; and when the 
cooler breezes sprung up in the afternoon, he a- 
mused himself with swinging in a long. rope, the 
twoends of which he bad tied totwo strong 
neighbouring branches. But if the tree was thus 
necessary to his amusements, it was also the 
strengthener of his superstitions. His bed was 
in a kind of loft just under the eaves of the house ; 
and in the stormy autumnal nights, ashe fay 
thinking over the legends of the old female do- 
mestic, he heard with terror the distant roar of 
the wind wrestling with the trees of the forest. 
At length he heard it fall with fury upon the oak 
itself, and then a storm of big rain drops would be 
shaken from its boughs, and a shower of acorns 
would rattle down ; and the long branches would 
lash the roof, till it seemed to himasif all the 
fiends of the woodland had fastened upon the old 
log cabin, and were going to fly away with it. 

Walter Buckel now found himself growing 
rich, and began to be ashamed of living in a log 
house at a distance from the highway, and under 
the shade of a great tree. He therefore imitated 
the example of some of his more prosperous 
neighbours, and built a fine, huge, yellow house, 
about two hundred rods from his old dwelling, 
close to the public road, where there was not a 
bough to keep the summer heat from his door, 
where he might be continually stifled by the dust 
raised by loaded waggons and herds of cattle driv- 
ento the Philadelphia market, and where the 
passing traveller might look in at his windows ; 
he then quitted his pleasant little nook, and de- 
molished his log house.. An American farmer 
whether a pative oran emigrant, cuts down a 
tree with as little ceremony as he cuts down ripe 
corn, and the oak would have shared the fate of 
the cabin it sheltered, had not Caspar, who in- 
tended to swing under its boughs many an idle 
afternoon yet, pleaded hard in its favour. 

The toothless old female domestic, who had 
told Caspar so many gobiin stories, survived this 
transplantation of the family but two months. 


At first Caspar cared very little about her death, 


but ina fewdays he felt severely the want of 
that excitement from her wild tales that had be- 
come habitual to him, and he began to feel a sin- 
cere grieffor her less. It became irksome to 
linger about his father’s great new house; he 
grew sick of seeing carts, wagons, and cattle go 
by the door, and rambled away into the dark and 
still woeds, like those in which the scene of 
most of the legends that had taken such strong 
hold of his mind were laid. He often remained 
out till the sun was down, and sometimes till the 
twilight was down also, and on his retnrn ex- 
pected at every step to be greeted by some gigant- 
ic mountain svirit, and peeped into many a dark 
thicket to see ifit did not hide some dwarfish elf 
of the forest. To give Caspar his due, he did not 
seek these fearful interviews merely froma love 
of the wild and terrible ; his anticipationg were ail 
of good lack, and he considered the descendant of 
the hunch-backed German baron, as too import- 
ant and too fortunate a personage tobe regarded 
with any other feeling than good will by these 
powerful but — beings. : 
At length his father and mother died, both in 
the same year, and were decently laid iu their 
graves. Caspar had then just come of age, and 
being left master of his father’s estate, which was 
a very comfortable one, he was unwillingly fore- 
ed inte contact with the world. At first his 
neighbours, partly from natural civility, partly 
from a feeling of pity, and partly also, perhaps, 
trom a respect to his wealth, were careful to sup- 
press the mirth.oecasioned by his deformity, and 
his uncouth aspect and manners ; but when they 
saw the undisguised contempt with which the 
misshapen creature treated them, they no long- 
erkept any measures in their ridicule. The 
school boys chalked his figure onthe board fen- 


# 

ces, the young men qizzed bim, the girls ran a- 
way from lim, and it vas generally allowed by all 
who had apy dealingswith him, that it was a cap- 
ital joke to cheat bie, All these things, howev- 
er, moved him less thin the scorn of the beautifu! 
Adelaide Sippel, a Geman beauty, with an a- 
bundance of ir haira pair of roguish light blue 
eyes, and a neck andarins, none of the slender- 
est itis true, butofa nilky whiteness. Caspar, 
after having fully consdered the matter, had con- 
cluded to take ahelp-nate to assist himin the 
management of his esate, and_had signified to 
Adelaide his isitentionofcenferring that honour 
upon her, but she onl; laughed in his face. Soon 
afterwards he made a formal dectaration of his 
passion, in a letter, tha tenlerest that the school- 
master, under his eperial Uirection, could eom- 

se ; but the only nctice de deigned to take of 
it, was to send, by way ofanswer, an exact like- 
ness of his own figure, carved out of a rickety 
mangel-wortzel. Ttis rebuff almost stunned 

or Caspar, who gbgaceforward resolved to 
—* as little as possivie to do with such an_ill- 
judging and disrespectful world. He resumed his 
lonely rambles in the woods, aud sought relief 


inations that formerly possessed him. 

It was in a mild summer evening, when he had 
been out all day in thy forest, and had thought 
more than usua! of tke scorn of Adelaide and the 
scoffs of the world, than he found himself under 
the great oak the once hung over his father’s 
cabiv. The twilight bad just set in, and: the 
frogs were pip®g in the marshes. “It is too ear- 
ly to go hom yet,” thought he, and he sat down 
on one of the *1 the old building, that lay 
half bedd@ in the earth, with wild flowers nod- | 
ding ovet it, aud began to mutter over the burden 
of higdiscontent. All at once he scemed to hear 
the sound as of a human voice, blended with a 
rustling of small boughs and leaves. He looked 
sbout him, but saw nothing. Again he heard the 
sound ; it seemed to proceed from directly above 
his head. He looked up, and beheld high, in the 
tree, aml seemingly projecting from the side of 
the trunk next to him, a beautiful female face, and 
a well-turned throat. The features were mould- 
ed in the finest symmetry—-youthful—but with 
that look of youth which we seein Grecian stat- 
ues, and may imagine to belong to beings whose 
lives are of a longer date than ours, and whicli 
seems as if never to pass away. On each side of 
the face flowed down a profusion of light brown 
hair, that played softly inthe wind. “Caspar, 
Caspar,” said the voice. “Iam here,” said Cas- 
par, “ what wouldst thou with me.” “ Art thou 
unhappy, Caspar?” “Art thou a spirit and ask- 
est that question,” replied the youth ; “dust thou 
not see my deformity, and dost thou not know 
that all the world laugh at me, and Adelaide 
slights me—and yet thou inquirest if I am un- 
happy.” “Caspar,” returned the voice, “thou 
didst once preserve my existence, and I have not 
‘forgotten the benefit. Wash thy hands and face 
inthe little pool in that rivulet, and thou . wilt 
soon see that Iam not ungrateful.” 

Caspar obeyed the direction, and returned 
home with a lightened heart. He went to bed, 
but could not sleep a wink for thinking of the ad- 
venture of the €vehing. When he rose in the 
morning, he fancied his hump was less heavy and 
nnwieldy than the day before, and is related that 
an old woman of the neighbourhood, who lived 
by herself in a little but, and subsisted principal- 
ly on charity, and who bad come to his house to 
borrow or rather begn bit of butter and a little 
tea, could not refrair fron: saying to him, “ La! 
Mr. Buckel, how well you look this morning.” 
Certain itis, however that from that day there 
was a gradual and surprising change in his per- 
sonal appearance. Ek seemed as if the supera- 
bundant bulk of his sider-like body was travel- 
ling into his shrunket armsand legs. The bridge 
of his nose rose fron its humble Jevel, and bent 
itself into a true Reman curve; his cheeks as- 
cended to theiz proper place, his wrinkles went 
away one by ene, hiseyes filled and brightened, 
his brows darkened, and his chesnut hair curled 
round the edge of «fine high forhead. In a 
twelvemonth the trassformation was complete. 
His shoulders had become straight, his limbs 
wel!-proportioned, aad his waist, with a little re- 
duction, would have satisfied any fashionable cox- 
comb that struts Broadway in a corset. His 
heightalso had astcnishingly increased, For- 
merly he wanted just an inch of five feet, and 
now he wanted but an inch ofsix. I myself have 
seen the notch where he was measured, in one of 
the rooms of an old house then occupied asa 
tavern, and [ carefully ascertainted its distance 
from the floor by means of a three-foot rattan, 
which I commonly carry about with me. Cas- 
par had formerly agreat aversion to looking- 
glasses, but now he cousulted his mirror several 
times a day, and whenever he approached it, he 
could not help bowing to the graceful stranger 
whom he saw there. 

Caspar’s neighbeurs would not have recognis- 
edshim after this change, had he not almost from 
the first forgotten his misanthropy in the delight 
it gave him. As soon as ever he became satisfied 
that it was real and progressive, he almost went 
mad with joy, and could not forbear hugging ev- 
ery body he met. The elderly ladies all declar- 
ed that Mr. Buckel had a strange way with him, 
and the young ran shrieking from these vehe- 
ment demonstrations of his good will. He ming- 
led in the rustic sports of the young men at train- 
ings, elections, and other holidays, and though a 
little awkward at first, he soon became a famous 
leaper and wrestler, and learned to throw a ball 
and pitch aquoit, with as much dexterity as the 
best ofthem. Every body began to take a liking 
toa young man so handsome, good-hnmoured, 
and rich, the farmers who had daughters told 
him it was high time to think of getting married| ; 
the matrons expatiated in his presence en the 
good temper and industry of their girls ; and the 
buxom fair-haired Gerinan maidens never laugh- 
ed so loud as when they they thought him within 
hearing. Caspar, however, had not forgotten his 
first love; and when he again proposed himself 
in softer phrase to Adelaide Sippel, the blushes 
came over her fair temples and white neck, but 
she did not again reject him. They were mar- 
ried amid such fiddling and dancing, such piles of 
cakes and floods of whiskey, and such a tamult 


fore been known in the settlement. 

A man of moderate fortune, who hes not ac- 
quired habits of industry and attentive manage- 
ment of his estate, shouid content himself with 
living idly and easily ; he cannot afford to live 
splendidly. Caspar was not aware of the truth 
of this maxim: he knew that he was richer than 





his neighbors but he was no arithmetician, and 


from his, mortification by indulging the wild imag- [ 





had never caléulated what expenses he coukt in- 
cur without lessening his estate. He was resolv- 
ed that his smiling wife should wear the finest 
clothes, and ride to church in the finest German 
waggon, drawn by the finest horses in the place. 
He loved society, the more, probably, for having 
been excluded from it in his youth; and sat long 
and late at the taverns with merry, jesting, catch- 
singing, roaring blades, from the old countries. 
He attended all the horse-races he contd hear of, 
at which he betted deeply, and was taken in by 
the knowing ones. He was fond of hunting, and 
bought a rifle and « couple of bounds, and went 
into the woods in pursuit of game, day alter day, 


— 





he ought tobea candidate fur ho Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives. He was 80 conscien- 
tious as to let him have all the goods for which 
he had occasion, at first cost ; and whenever one 
of his loaded wagons arrived from Philadelphia, 
he never failed to take his patron aside, and tell 
him of such and such articles, which he had pur- 
chased expressly on his account, all which, the 
good natured Caspar was always sure to take off 
his hands. Caspar soon came to be a daily fre- 
quenter of the shop, and he never called without 
making a purchase ; for the ingenious Nicholas 
had always a reason for his taking almost every 
article he had. One thing was necessary, another 





during which the concerns of his farm took care 


contrived to get himself pretty deeply ia debt ; | 
he was dunned ; he borrowed money of one man 
to pay another; at length atesty creditor sued 
him ; his other creditors fullowed the example, 
and the untortuuate man saw all the dogs of the 
law let loose on him at once. He had net borne 
his prosperity calmly, and it could not therefore 
be expected that he should show himself a stoic 
under misfortune. He grew moody and testy,and'a 
kind of instinct drove him again to ramble in the 
woods without either his rifle or his dogs, as 
his wont in the days of his youth and his defurm- 
ity. Oneeveéning, as he was returning, a little 
after sunset, he chanced to pass slowly under the 
boughs of the great oak. He was thinking that 
on the whole he had little reason to thank the 
kindness of his supernatural friend. “ She has 
made me a handsome fellow,” thought he, “ but 
what of that? If Thad not been handsome, I 
should net have run into expenses that have made 
me poor. A man may as well be miserable from 
deformity as from poverty.” At that very mo- 
ment, a sweet, low voice, fromthe boughs of the 
tree, the well-remembered voice that three years 
before he had heard at nightfall on that very 
spot, articulated his name. He looked up, und 
saw the same calm features of unearthly loveli- 
ness and youth, witha smile playing about the 
beautiful mouth. “I know thy —B Cas- 
par,” said the apparition, “ and thy misfortunés, 
and it shall not be my fault if thou art not hap- 
py- Dig on the north side of the trunk of this 
tree, just under the extremity of thatlong branch 
which points towards the ground,. and there thou 
will find what, if thou art reasonable, will suffice 
thy wishes. Replace the earth carefully.” Cas- 
par was of too impatient a temperament to de- 
fer for a moment the enjoyinent of his good for- 
tune. He went immediately for a spade. On 
his return he again looked up to the place where 
he had beheld the vision, but he saw only the 
brown bark of the tree visible ina strong gleam 
of twilight, and the neighboring boughs and 
foliage moving and murmuring in the night- 
wind that was just beginning to rise. He turned 
up the earth at the spot which had been pointed 
out to him, and took outa large jar of money, 
and then shovelled back the mould, and pressed 
the turf into its place. 


On examining the coins in the jar, they prov- 
ed to be Spanish and Portuguese gold pieces of a 
pretty ancient date, all of them at least half acen-, 
tary old, some still older. Among the many per- 
sons from; whom J bave gathered the particulars 
of the tradition Iam _ recording, I have sot met 
with one who cous satisfactorily explain the cir- 
cumstance of the imoney being found in that 
place. It could not be the coinage of the appa- 
rition, for it was not to be supposed that she was 
the proprietor of a mint, and if she were, why 
should the coins beso old? As to the suggestion 
that it was buried there by Captain Kidd, the pi- 
rate, I do not think it worthy of notice, for I hold 
it certain that he concealed his money elsewhere, 
though it is not for my interest, at present, to re- 
veal the particular spot. Besides, what should 
the Captain be doing in the woods of Pennsylva- 
nia, more than a hundred miles from the sea- 
coast ? 


Caspar, however, cared not when the pieces 
were coined, nor by whom ; he was not accus- 
tomed to speculate upon his good fortune, but to 
enjoy it. He held, that if there is any pleasure 
in the mere exercise of speculation, there is as 
much opportunity for it afforded by bad luck as 
by good, and he chose not to confound things 
which appeared to him so completely different. 
After paying off all his creditors, he gave a grand 
entertainment at his house,to which all his 
neighbours, for several tniles round, were invited, 
and among the rest the testy creditor who had 
set the example of bringing a process against him. 
This fellow got as drunk as a Jord on the whiskey 
of the man, whom, a few weeks ago, he would 
have ruined, and hugged his generous entertainer 
with tears in his cyes. As he was alte gether too 
far gone to find his own way home, Caspar or- 
dered out his great Pennsylvania wagon, drawn 
by two spirited horses, and driven by a shining- 
faced black fellow; the maudlin hero was lifted 
into the hiuder seat, and nodding majestically as 
he went, was whirled home in that sublime con- 
dition. 

It took less than half the gold of which Caspar 
became possessed in this extraordinary way, to 
satisfy all his dcbts ; and the sight of the remain- 
der, blinking and siniling in the capacious jar, 
was not likely to suggest to his mind any very 
strong motives for leaving off his habits of idle- 
ness and expense. His only study seemed how 
to get rid of his money, and in this laudable de- 
sign fortune seemed willing to assist him. About 
this time, Nicholas Vadokin, the schoolmaster 
who had penned the unfortunate epistle of Cas- 
per to Adelaide, having saved a little money by 
his vocation, set upa shop in the neighbourhood, 
which he furnished from Philadelphia with dry 
goods, and groceries, and all that mieceilaneous 
collection of merchandise to be found in the store 
of a country trader. Nicholas was a cunning 
Hanoverian, with ashrewd hazel eye and brassy 
complexion. He was a prompt, ready-spoken 
naa, who could turn his hand to any thing, and 
having come to the United States to make his 
fortune, he would have thought himself convicted 
of want of perseverence and enterprise, had he 
suffered himself to be diverted from his object 
by any trifling scruples of congcience. For four 
years he had flogged the children of the place for 





| alivelihood, and he now resolved to try whetber 
and tempest of rustic rejoicings, as had never be- | any hing could be made by fawning on their par- 
} ents. ’ 
| neighbourhood, he was particularly attentive and 


To Mr. Buckel, as the richest man in the 


| ohsequious. He always offered him a glass of 
| bad wine whenever he came to his shop ; taiked 
io him of his wealth, bis horses, his wagon, and 
his dogs ; listened with profound interest to long 
' stories of his hunting exploits; and though he 


convenient, one was fashionable, another indis- 


of themselves. By such judicious methods he | pensable to a man of his fortune and character 3 


this was wonderfully cheap, aud that wonderfully 


jrare ; and how could he reiuse to be guiled by 


the advice of his excelent and disixterested 
friend, who Was so attentive to his convenience, 
and who let him have every thing at cost. Li @ 
short time, Caspar found the bottom of his jar; 
his money Was gone, but bis labite of expense 
Were not easily shaken off; -.d, being pressed 
for cash, he applied to his trieud Nicholas. Nieh- 
olas showed himself truly his friend: for he 
counted out to him the sum he wanted? with ma- 
ny smiles and protestations of delight at being 
able todo him a service, and tuok a mortgage of 
bis estate. 

The story of the mortgage soon took air, and 
immediately afterwards, Caspar, finding himself 
Without money, found himseif without credit also. 
In his embarrassment he agai. went to Nicholas 
foc assistance, but bis disinterested friend unfor- 
tunately had not the means of helping further. 
A day or two after he called at the shop for the 
purpose of beginning a new score ; but Nicholas 
inforined him, with a very solemn look, tint al- 
though there was no man in the world whom he 
woul! go farther to serve than bis very good 
friend Mr. Buckel, yet his duty to bis family oblig- 
ed him to give credit to those only whose cireumn- 
Stances justified the expect:tion that they would 
pay ; he aided, however, that be shoud be ex- 
ceedingly happy to supply bim with any thing be 
wanted, tor ready cash. Caspar stood fur a mo- 
ment as if thunderstruck, and the next, his rage 
prevailing overhis «stonishment, he levelled a 
blow at the Hanoverian, which would infallibly 
have knocked him down, had he not wisely a- 
voided it by ducking under the counter. Caspar 
returned home to digest his mortification as he 
could, and the blue devils followed him and fus- 
tened upon him. He felt the thirst*of Tentalus, 
a continual craving for expense, with no means 
of satisfying it; it seemed to him as if all the 
rest of the world were rolling in wealth, buying 
and selling. driving fine horses, and feasting each 
other like princes, while he poor fellow, had not 
x beggarly doit to spend. He grew meagre and 
hollow-eyed, and walked about with bis hands in 
his pockets, looking vacantly at the geese nipping 
the grass before his door. nnd the jens wallowing 
in the sand of the road, and jerking it over their 
backs with their wings. Atlast he thougit of 
the vision he had seen inthe oak. “I will see 
her again,” thought he; “who knows but she 
may relieve me a second tinie?” He sat off for 
the tree that very evening. It was an October 
wight, and he lingered Quder it iil! the grass grew 
silvery with the frost, but she didnot appear. 
The next evening he repaired tothe same spot, 
and looked with a sti!! more intense anxiety for 
her uppeasance, but saw only the boughs sirlg- 
gling with the wind andthe dropping leaves. 
‘The third evening he wes more successfi:); she 
was there, but her icok was sad and reproachful. 
At times the gusts that swept by would rudely 
toss her bair above her forhead and agaivst the 
trunk of the tree; and then as they subsided, it 
would fall down again on each side of* her fiae 
countenance. “Ahad hoped, Caspar,” said the 
vision, with a mournful voice, that scemed like 
an articulate sigh, “to have reserved for some 
more pressing need of thine, the last fayour that 
is in my power to bestow upon thee. Ihave ob- 
served thy nightly visits to my shade; I know 
thy motive: I know that thou wilt be unhappy 
my bounty is withheld ; and I cannot forget the 
thou wast born under my boughs, and he thy 
intercession, has preserved me from the axe; ‘Be- 
tween the two roots that diverge eastward from 
my trunk thou wilt find a portion of what the 
children of men value more than all the other 
gifts of heaven. Replace the turf over my roots, 
and remeinber that this is the last of my benefits.” 
Caspar dug eagerly inthe spot, fur he had heen 
provident enough to bring his spade with him, 
and joyiully carried home a jzr of money of the 
same figure and capacity with the former. 

It were long to tell what methods Caspar con- 
trived to get rid of the second donation of the la- 
dy of the oak. To do )}.im justice, he set out with 
the firmest resolutions of frugality and economy, 
and actually kept the gold by him three days 
without touching a moidore. But when he came 
to raise the mortgage of his friend Nicholas, and 
to satisfy some other debts that were a little 
troublesome, the habit of paying out money, be- 
ing once re-admitted, obstinately kept possession. 
His old propensity to extravagacce returned upon 
him with a violence that swept all his resolutions 
away. Itis true, that when he saw his finances 
nearly exhausted, he made some praiseworthy 
attempts tu repair them. It is whispered that 
he gambled a little with certain smooth-spoken, 
well-dressed emigrants from the country of his 
fathers ; and it is very certain that he bought lot- 
tery tickets, drew blanks, bought others, snd had 
the satisfaction of drawing an additional number 
of blanks. J have often thought it was a thon- 
sand pities that Caspar did not live in these bles- 
sed times, and in this well-governed state of 
New York, where the law refuses to license these 
pernicious institutions, snd prohibits the sale of 
the tickets of all such as are established in other 
states. It is true, that the ghosts of old lotteries 
chartered long ago ere raised, and meet you et 
every turu, that lottery offices are multiplied 
without nuwber, and simost every tenth door 
holds out an invitation to try your luck ; that the 
worthy and conscientious people who live by de- 
coying others into this legalized gambling, swarm 
all over our city, each provided with his poet, 
who indites his advertisement in the sweetest of 
rhymes—a circumstance conveying this most 
beautiful moral, little attended to, Tear, by the 
eager adventurer who buys the tieket—that he ie 
paying his moncy fur a song. I say it iss pity 
that Caspar had not lived in these blessed times, 
and in this blessed state ; for although he might 
not have been prevented from engaging as deeply 

beneficial i 


ashe pleased in these — 





| scorned to flatter 1 man to his face, Rint that 


could not but have admired the 
| measures taken to suppress thest. 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 








Suffice it to say, that Caspar saw himself growing 
r, and, ar he had no taste for the pleasures of such 
ition, he determined to make a desperate effort 
shoot beyond the circle of the whirlpool that threat- 
ened to carry him down. He was well satisfied that 
he should get nothing by applying to lady of the 
oak, but he could not help suspecting that there was 
more gold buried nnder her boughs. ‘* The two jars, 
said be to himself, ‘* were concealed in different pla- 
cea, both near the same tree, which served as a Zind 
of mark by which to find them again; and who 
knows how many mote are lying scattered about the 
same spot? i will search at least; if there is any 
gold there, it is a pity it should lie useless in the earth, 
and if there is not, | shall lose nothing.” The very 
next morning he loaded his black servant and another 
labourer with pick-axes, spades, and hoes, and sent 
them to dig about and under the tree, with instruc- 
tions to bring him immediately whatever curious or 
remarkable thing they might find there. He wasa- 
shamed to go to the spot himself, for he felt that he 
had abused the gifts of his benefactress, and was now 
repaying her kindness with ingratitude. In the even- 
ing the labourers returned having found nothing but 
a few fragments of a glass bottle, and complained that 
the water from the rivulet thatran near the tree, 
foaked through the carth and filled the excavations 
they were making. Caspar ordered them to dam it 
up a few rods nearer its source, and turn it into a new 
channel. : 

It was July, and a severe drought prevailed all over 
the country. The pastures looked red and sun-burnt ; 
the hardy house-plaintain before Caspar’s door, rolled 
up its leaves like a segar; the birds were silent; the 
cattle drooped ; :.othing was cheerful and lively but 
the grass hoppers, who always swarm thickest, and 
chirp merriest, in dry seasons, and the poultry, who 
‘chased and caught them by the sides of theroad. The 
poor oak,almost undermined and deprived of the 
moisture of its rivulet, was the saddest looking tree 
in the. whole country ; its leaves grew yellow and rus- 
ty, and dropped off one by one; and it is said that 
ouce, when Caspar was looking towards it from one of 
the back windows of his house, just asthe twilight 
set in, he fancied he saw again that fair, sad face, a- 
mong the boughs, and a white shadowy arm, béck- 
oning him to approach. But he hardened ‘his heart, 
and turned away from the sight, and the next morn- 
ing his labourers went on with their task. 

One afternoon, on a day of uncommon heat, as Cas- 
pat was engaged ata favern in bargaining for a pair 
of horses, with a jockey who had come twenty miles 
on purpose to cheat him, the labourers were driven 
from their work by a furioustempest. The woods 
feared and bent inthe violent wind and the heavy 
fain, and a thousand new streams were at once form- 
ed, which ran winding all over the open country, like 
somany serpents. The brook, that formerly ran by 
the oak, broke over the barrier which diverted it from 
its eourse, and coming down the hill, with a vast body 
of water, ploughed for itself a new channel through 
the excavations of Caspar’s workmen, aud completed 
the undermining of the tree. At last a strong gust took 
it by the top and laid it on its side, with its long roots 
sticking up in the air. Caspar’s family beheld its fall 


from the windows. compliment to the times, you may set me down 


Charles Macklin, Esquire, as they are now synony- 
mous terms.” 


Two hours afterwards there was a clear sky, and a 
bright suri shining oa the glistening earth, and the 
Wet roofs of Caspar’s buildings were smoking in the 
Warm rays. A little pot-bellied man, with ‘an enor- 
Mous hump on his shoulders, small, thin legs and 
arins, and hideous features, dressed in a suit of clothes 
that seemed to have been made for a man much taller 
and straighter than himself, the collar of his coat 
standing erect about a foot {rom his neck, entered the 
house, and began to issue his commands to the ser- 


. bat on Monday nigbt, God willing, there will be ‘ The. 
Devil to Pay in the West Indies.’ ” 


he would please to have his name entered: ‘- Enter- 
ed !” replied Macklin: * why I am only plain Charles 


the Nottingham company, was enacting Rickard III. 
he shewed a tolerable proof of having constantly an 
eye to his interest andto his audience. 
character of the crook-backed tyrant, he exclaim 
ed: 


Modest Merit. A player applied to the manager of 
a respectable company, for an engagement for him;elf 
and wife, stating, that his lady was capable of play- 
ing all the first line of business ; but as for himself, he 
was ‘the worst actor in the world.” They were en- 
gaged, and the lady answered the character which he 
had given of her. The husband having the part of a 
mere walking gentleman sent him for his first appear- 
ance, he asked the manager jndiguantly, how he 
could put him into so paltry a part. * Sir,” answered 
the other, ‘there is your own letter, stating that you 
were the worst actor in the world.” ‘“irue,” 
replied the other, ‘but then [ had not seen 
you.” " ; 


Portrait of a Player.(1630.) Hee knows the right 
use of the world wherein he comes to play a part, and 
so away. His life is not idle; for it is all action, and 
no man need be more wary in his doinga, for the eyes 
of all men are upon him. His profession has in i* a 
kind of contradiction, for none is more disliked, and 
nove more applauded : and hee has this misfortune of 
some scholars,—too much witt makes him a fool. 
Hee is like our painted gentlewomen, seldom in his 
own face, seldomer in his own clothes, and hee pleases 
the better in counterfeit, except only when he is dis 
guised with straw for gold lace. Hee does not only 
personate on the stage, but sometimes in the streete : 
for he is masked still in the habite of a_ gentleman. 
His partes find him oaths and good words, which he 
keeps for his use and discourse, and makes show with 
a fashionable companion. Hee is tragical on the 
stage, but rampant in the tyring himself: and eweares 
oaths there, which he never could elsewhere. The 
waiting women, spectators, are over eares in love with 
him ; he is their chiefe queste and imployment, and 
the sole business that makes them afternoon’s men. 
The poet only is his tyrant, and hee is bound to make 
his friend’s friend drunk at his charges. Shrove 
Tuesday, he fears as much as the bawds: and Lent is 
more damage. He was never so much discredited as 
in one act, and that wasof parliament, which give 
hostlers privilege over him, for which he abhors it 
more than a corrupt judge ; but to give him his due 
—one well-furnished actor has enough in him for five 
common gentlemen ; and ifhe have a good body for 
size, and for resolution, he shall challenge any Cato, 
for it has been his practice to die bravely.” 


es Courageous Turk.” A tragedy of this ‘name, by 
Thomas Goff, was played by the students at Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1632. Compared with the rant- 
ing absurdities ef this piece, the tragedies ef Lee are 
sober declamations. The hero, on the appearance of 
a comet, addressed the following question to the 
stars. 
i PS wad now, ye mo pr grow aod ‘ 
8 ust t % 
} y= yn ey perder py * 
Macklin’s definition of Esquire. 


Macklin, going to 
insure some property, was asked 


by the clerk how 


Macklin, a vagabond by Act of Parliament: but, in 


The Main Chance. When Whitley, manager of 
In the 


“Hence, babbling dreams! you threaten here in vain,” . 


tions, countenance, gesture, 


4 


' Bosten. 
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POPULAR LICTURES. 

Those who approve of the popular mode of 
instruction by lecture, ard those who seek not 
for instruction but for sone rational and innocent 
amusement for the winterevenings, may gratify, 
their respective inclinations at a cheap rate, at 
the several courses of hctures praposed tn this® 
city by scientific professos. We speak with par- 
ticular reference to the lecures on Physiology and 
the Natural History of Mn, by Doctors Ware and 
Bradford,and those on asronomy by Mr. Stevens. 


1. Puystoxoey, &c. “he Lectures proposed 
by Doctors Ware and Kradford commenced on 
the first Tuesday of the jresent month. - The in- 
troductory was deliterel by Dr. Bradford, and 
(it being a gratuitous lec ure) to a crowded audi- 
ence of both sexes. Tle topics of the whole 
course are before the piblic. We have heurd 
Some persons express dcuhts whether the sub- 
jects could be trentedin 2 satisfactory manner to 
a mixed auditory; but ve apprehend that no 
fears can be reasonably entertained. The char- 
acters of the geutlemen ar: a sufficient guarantee 
that their lectures are so composed as to afford 
all the entertainment they promise, without the 
introduction to the eye or the ear of any thing 
that can give offence tothe purest modesty. They 
will be addressed to a tromiscuous assembly of 
children and fathers. maid. and matrons. There 
are few subjects in the greatdepartment of Natu- 
ral History more interesting, and none more im- 
portant, than the knowledge ot the structure of 
the human -frame, and the PeCUiar uses of its 
various parts. “ This pleasing suxject (says a 
celebrated Lecturer in the Royal Colle of Phy- 
sicians) occupies us at the first dawn of reason, 
amusing our earliest infancy ; and supplies a 
fund of solid instruction and rational enternin- 
ment to our riper years and more developed fac- 
ulties. In its boundless extent and variety are 
included matters within the comprehension of 
the slenderest and least cultivated understanding ; 
and others to which the strongest minds and most 
enlarged science are not more than adequate.” 
In another part of his work the same admirable 
writer says, 

The character of variety is stamped on all Na- 
ture’s vorks. She has made it a fundamental 
law, that no twe of her productions shall be ex- 
actly alike ; and this law is invariably observed 
through the whole creation. Each tree, each 
flower, each ‘leaf, exemplifies it ; every animal 
has its individual character; each human being 
has something distinguishing, in form, propor- 
voice,—in feelin 


‘ter the sky began to clear, a little hunch-backed man 


tract from the prologue will show the necessity of the 


yet trae Aberdeea, and so canma bagia thae night: 


vants with an airof authority: At first they only 
amiled at his conduct, supposing him to be insane, and 
offered him some broken victuals and a cup of cider. 


vi 
4 Richards hisecelf again” 


(That man in the brown wig there, has got into the pit without 





At thishe flew intoa great rage, and swere he was 
Caspar Buckel himself, the master of the house. 
Finding that he grew troublesome, they seat for Mrs. 
Buckel, who was beginning io talk soothingly to him, 
With a view of persuading him to leave the house, 
but what was her astonishment when the misshapen 
creature insisted that he was her husband. Shocked 
and frightened at this proof of his madness, she order- 
ed — andthe black fellow to put him out 
of the house, which they effected with some difficulty, 
while he struggled, scratched, bit, foamed at the 
mouth, and declared, with a thousand oaths, that he 
was Caspar Buckel, their master. When they had 
got him out of the door, and had disengaged _them- 
selves from him, the black gave him a stroke with the 
long horsewhip that he used in driving his master’s 
horses, and calling out the-dogs, set them upon him. 
The deformed creature scampered before them into a 
neighhouring wood, fod then the negro called them 
off. 


ties no two appeared less alike, in 


slightly.drunk, and Kitty slightly 
old and ugly. She was 
matched ;” and it would have puzz 
found thinker to have discovered 


pair together,—gentle love, which 


Caspar dii not return that night, andthe next 
morning Mrs. Buckel sent to the tavern to inquire for 
him, but without learning any thing satisfactory con- 
cerning him. The landlord recollected he was there 
about the middle of the tempest, but could not say 
when he left the house ; he mentioned, also, that af. 


it more difficult to surrender than th 
was every day hammering at. 


- ceived in each other. 
irregularities on both sides. 

fire, and glared fariously on 
her remember that though he 


had asked at his bar for a glass of whiskey, and hav- 
ing paid for it, immediately went away. As -for the 
jockey, he had gone off with his horses just before the 
storm began, haviog been unable to drive sucha bar- 
gain with Mr. Buckel as he wished. ee 

Mrs. Buckel continued her searches and inquiczies 
for six weary months, aftcr which she concluced that 
her husband was dead, and remained disconsolate for 
six months longer. At the ead of this period she gave 
herhand toa young fellow from New-England, who 
had fallen in love with her plump, round face, and 
well stocked farm. As for Caspar, he was never 
heard of again ; but the old people say that the woods 
@orth of his widow’s house are haunted at twilight 
by the figure of a hunch-backed little man, skipping 
over the fallen trees, aod running into gloomy thick- 
ets as soon as your eye falls on him, as if to avoid the 
sight of man. 


DRAMATIC TABLE TALK. 
SULECTED. 

Aemory. At the seventy second — of 
‘- The Beggar's Opera,” during its original ran, ! 
Walker, who played Macheath, being rather imperfect 
én bis , Rich, the manager, observed, ** How’s 
this, ister Walker? I thought you hada pretty 

memory,”” ‘So {have,” replied the actor; 
but vou can’t expect it to last for ever.” 


First Female Actors. In proof that Disdemona was 
the first character performed by a female, Mr. Malone 
oter, from a “very scarce miscellany,” a pro- 
—*— written by Thomas Gordon, to introduce the 
Grst woman that came ta act on the stage, in the trag- 
edy called the ‘* Moor cf Venice.” The following ex- 


Cousin Jemmy —, and Patrick 


cocked hat, the vagabonds! 
good advice, 
and the other that she could 
ended forthe present. 
angry, and Kitty smirking and giggi 


name of Dr. White, and who had th 
fortune teller and conjuror, 


wellas the legality of his evidenc 





left prison many years ago, that he 

evidence since, that he did not now 

tion or fortune telling. That it was 
thathe had * planet book” in whi 
looked and gave good advice, 
that he had sometimes been able to 
stolen goods were likely to be 
the. High Constable, well knew. 
ing looks which were answered by 
opinion, beeome a useful citisen. 


making a riot in an 
ill fameup town. It was explained 
iunovation, and the plea put forward to justity its a- 
aoption. 
“ Our women are defective,and so siz’d, _ 3 
Vou'd think they were some of the guard disguis’d ; 
For, to truth, men act, that are between 
‘ Forty and fifty, wenches of tifteen ; 
With bones 2 , and nerve so i i f 
When you call Desdemona, cuter Giant.” 
The following passage from a “ Prologue to the 
King” in Jordan's Royal Arbor, isto the same pur- 


the ladies poured upon ‘them. 


Se: 
« For, doubting we should never play again, stage of cookery, 


We have play'd all our women intomen, 
That ure of such larce size for desh and bones, 
They'll rather be taken for Amazons, 


Than tender maids. 


Scottish Theatricals. A company of performers an- 
nounced in their bills, the opening of a Theatre at 
Montrose, with the farce of the _* Devil to Pay,” to 
be followed by the comedy of ** The West Indian.” 
Adverse winds, however, prevented the arrival of their 
ecenes from Aberdeen, in time for the representation, 
on the evening appoiated. It was, therefore, found 
expedient to give notice of the postponement of the 

» which was thus delivered by the town 
crier! -% O yes! O yes! O yes! thisisto let you 
know, that the play-acters havna got their screens up 


original cost or original destination 
dies. pokers, shovels and tongs, 
bout their ears like young comets. 
was a little drunk, fought like a 
clearing the premises 


juncture, the watchmen pounced u 
the enraged combatants, and carri 
party to the watch-house. The 


constabic suffered severely in the 
in its consequences. 








than this unhappy couple, except that 





below stairs, 
them all toa fair fight above; but at 


PuitapEetema Pontce. Scarron says, “ that love 
makes the young do all things, and the old forget all 
things,” and it must have been these principles, re- 
duced to practice, that induced Billy Tully to marry 
Kitty O'Donnell : for, on the examination of the par- 


every particular, 
illy was 


crazy. He was 


young and pretty. Ofthem 
it might be truly said, “they were paired and not 


led the most pro- 
the reason that 


moved this young Hebe tomarry this. old Cyclops. 
He was a one eyed blacksmith, a maker of chain ca- 
bles, but so far from being a giant that he was mise- 
rably deficient in manly figure and appliances. It 
was love, as they both declared, that induced them to 


had, in one of its 


unaccountable vagaries, bound them with the silken 
chains of Matrimony,—chains which Billy now found 


ose iron bars he 


Their union was to be 
accounted for only on the dictum of Scarrou. 
ceivable reason wouldapply to so preposterous amatch. 
They both now declared they had been grossly de- 
They mutually hinted at gross 
Billy blew up all his 
his young wife, bidding 
had but one eye he had 
éwo ears, and declaring that if he ever again found 


Nocoa 


» Coming about 


his premises, he would beat them into the shape cfa 
The Mayor gave them 
which one declared he would not take, 
not, and so the matter 
Billy left the 


office furiously 
ing behind him. 


A queer looking black man who answered to the 


e reputation of a 


was examined bya wit- 
ness abouta riot in Bussard Row. The credibility as 


e was called in 


question, whereupon the Docto> forthwith entered in- 
to an explanation of his situation and circumstances. 
He declared that he had behaved weil ever since he 


had often given 
deal in conjura- 

true, however, 
ch he sometimes 


but not for money, and 


point out where 


found, as Mr, M’Lean, 
To this officer the 
Doctor seemed to extend very significant and implor- 


M’Laen’s declar- 


ing that the Doctor was no wiszard, and had, in his 


Several journeymen tailors were charged with 
Oyster cellar, kept ata house of 


in evidence, that 


one of them, in order to recover some money which it 
was believed had been stolen from one of his comrades 
on a former occasion, went with others to the cellar 
with the assumed title of a City Constable, and de- 
manded thc money. But the lady matron and vestals 
were not to be gulled in that way, and commenced 
an instant and general assault ou the sham officer and 
his whole posse, who made the best of their way to up- 
per atr, not, however, till much damage 
} their clothes and persons by the various missiles which 
Oysters, in every 
boiled, stewed, toasted and roasted, 
—hovt and cold,—in the shell and out of the 
were showered upon them without any regard to their 
: stew pans, grid- 
hissing hot, flew a- 


was done to 


shell,— 


The mistress, who 
dragon, and after 
she challenged 
this particular 
mn them, parted 
several of each 


wole of them were 
required to give security for their good behaviour, 
and those that were drunk were fined. The sham- 


engagement and 


thought, and temper,—in mental as well as cor- 
poreal physiognomy. This variety is the source 
of every thing beautiful and interesting in the ex- 
ternal world,—the foundztion of the whole moral 
fabric of the universe, 

I cannot help posing out to you how strong- 
lv the voice of Nature, so clearly expressed in 
this obvious law, opposes all attempts at making 
mankind act or think alike. Yet the legislators 
and rulers of the werld have persisted, for centu- 
ries, in endeavoring to reduce the opinions, the 
belief of their subjects, to certain fancied stand- 
ards of perfection,—to impress on human thought 
that dreary sameness, and dnll monotony, which 
all the discipline and all the rigour of a religious 
sect have been hardly ableto maintain in the out- 
ward garb ofits followers. The mind, however, 
cannot be drilled,—canna be made to move at 
the word of command: it scorns alt shackles ; 
and rises with fresh energy from every new at- 
tempt to bind itdewn onthis bed of Procrvs- 
TEs. 

All the oppression and persecution, all the 
bloodshed and misery, which the attempts to pro- 
duce uniformity have occasioned, are, however, 
a jess evil than the success of these mad efforts 
would be, were it possible fr them to succeed in 
opposition to the natural constitution of the hu- 
map mind—to the general scheme and plain de- 
sign of Nature. 
he most powerful montreh of modern histo- 
ry, who exhibited the rare xxample of a volunta- 
ry retreat from the cares of empires while still 
fully able to wield the scepre, was rendered sen- 

sible of the extreme folly ie had been guilty of, 
in attempting to produce iniformity of opinion 
among the numcrous subjects of his extensive 
dominions, by finding himself unable to make 
even two watches go alike. although every part 
ef this simple mechanism was constructed, form- 
ed, and adjusted by himself. The dear experi- 
ence and the candid confession of Charles V. 
were thrown away on his bigoted son ; who re- 
peated, on a still grander scale, with fresh hor- 
rors and cruelties, the blocdy experiment of 
dragooning his subjects into uniformity, only to 


instruct the world by a still more memorable fail- 
ure. * 

The increasing light of reason has destroyed 
many of these remnants of ignorance and barba- 
rism: but much remains to be done, before the 
final _xccomplishment of the grand purpose, 
which, however delayed, cannot be ultimately de- 
feated ;—I mean, the complete emancipation of 
the mind ; the destruction of all creeds and ar- 
ticles of faith ; and the establishment of full free- 
dom of opinion and belief. 1 caunot doubt that 
aday will arrive, when the altempts at enforcing 
uniformity of opinion will be deemed as irration- 
al, and as little desirable, as to endeavour at pro- 
ducing sameness of face and stature. 


We may with propriety add to this extract 
the following disjointed selections from the same 
author’s concluding address to his pupils. 


I hope to have convinced you that the zoologi- 
cal study of man, when grounded en a knowledge 
of his organization and functions, and enlighten- 
ed by the analogies, the contrasts, and the various 
aids afforded by an acquaintance with the animal 
kingdom 1n general, is the only means by which a 
clear insight can be gained into human nature, 
into the physical ard moral attributes, the com- 
parative powers, the liability to change cr modi- 
fication of the individul, the race or the variety, 
and consequently into the frame, capabilities, and 
destiny of the species. The principles furnished 
by such investigations are the safest guide in all 
brenches of knowledge, of which man in any 
shape is the objeet ; the only guide at least that 
can be trusted by those, who are determined to 
resort to nature for themselves, rather than blind- 
ly adopt established doctrines, or take up the 
ready-made notions and clever systems, so kindly 
Provided for those who are too indolent or too 








timid to exercise their own observation and rea- 
son on these important topics. Such inquiries, I 
will venture to add, afford the only light capable 
of directing us through the dark regions of meta- 
physics, the only clue to direct our course through 
the intricate mazes of morals. Can we hope to 
proceed safely in legislation, in public institu- 
tions, in education, without that acquaintance 
with the physical and moral qualities of the sub- 
ject for whose benefit they are designed, which 
such investigations are calculated to supply ? 

I have had occasion, in the eourse of the Lec- 
tures, to exemplify the incidental eiucidations, 
which various questions iu history, in antiquities, 
in the fine arts, may receive from this quarter. 
Anatomy and physiology would be very incon- 
siderable branches of general knowledge, if the 
facts which they supply were applicable merely 
to the illustration and extension of the healing 
art. 

In the present day, professional characters are 
estimated, fairly enough, according to the pro- 
portion of their knowledge’ and active talent : 
the efficacy of names and titles, like the fashion 
of wigs and canes, is gone by, without a chance 
of revival. The obsolete institutions of past 
ages, and inefficient modern ones, meet alike with 
silent disregard. 

The mighty impulse, which for the last half 
century has so signally extended the boundaries 
of knowledge in all directions, still actuates the 
human mind. The astonishing occurrences of 
this eventful. period raised it at times into irregu- 
lar agitation : that, indeed, has for the present 
subsided ; butthe force of the original movement 
is not at all diminished ;—I think, rather increas- 
ed. It will, perhaps, display itself, now that po- 
litical revolutions and innovations are suspended, 
in a more vigorous pursuit of the useful sciences, 
and a more active cultivation of the arts of peace. 

The current of knowledge and improvement 
rushes on so strongly, that they, who hesitate to 
commit themselves to it, will soon be left far be- 
hind; and serve only the disgraceful purpose of 


enabling us to measure the force and rapidity of 
the stream. 


2. Astronomy. Mr. Stevens, who proposes 
to lecture on astronomy, is not unknown to the 


‘twice before been amongst us for the same pur- 
pose. His performances, which we never wit- 
nessed persunally, are spokenof as worthy of at- 
tention. ‘The subject needs nothing to recom- 
mend it to the favorable attention of the public, 
especially the young. “Considered as one grand 
whole, astronomy is the most beautiful monument 
of the human mind, the noblest record of its in- 
telligence. Seduced by the illusions of the sen- 
ses and of self-love, man considered himeelf, for 
a long time, as the centre of the motion of the 
celestial bodies, and his pride was justly punished 
by the vain terrors they inspired. The labor-of 
many ages has at length withdrawn the veil that 
covered the system. Man appears, upon a small 
planet, almost imperceptible in the vast extent of 
the solar system, itself only an insensible point in 
the immensity of epace. “The sublime “resutts te- 
which this discovery has led, may console him 


for the limited place assigned him in the uni- 
verse.” 





Percivat’s Porm. Messrs. Richardson and 

Lord of Boston have just published the Poem de- 

livered by Dr. J.G. Percival, before the Phi Beta 

Kappa Society of Yale College, in September 

last. The singular circumstances attending the 

delivery of the poem, the unaccountable eccen- 

tricities in the character of the author, and the 

delay of more than three months in the publica- 

tion, have all tended to excite the curiosity of the 

public. Whether it will justify the expectations 

of the author’s friends and add to his reputation 

as a poet of refined and delicate taste, isa ques- 

tien we shall not undertake to decide. The sub- 

ject of the poem will be best learnt from the open- 

ing passage. , 

Of Mind, and its mysterious agencies, 

And most of all, its high creative Power, 

In fashioning the elements of things 

To loftier images, than have on earth 

Or in the sky their home—that come to us 

In the still visitation of a dream, 

Or rise in light before us when we muse = 

Or at the bidding of the mightier take 

Fixed residence in filthy sounding verse, 

Or on the glowing canvass, or in shapes 

Hewn from the living rock :—of these, and all 

That wake in us our better thoughts, and lead 

The spirit to the endaring and sublime, . 

It is my purpose now to hold awhile 

Seemly discourse, and with befitting words 

Clothe the conceptions, I have sought to frame. 

To tell how the author has fulfilled the task ke 

thus assigned himself, would occupy hardly less 

space than the whole poem. The style has all 

the peculiarities which give acharacter to his 

former productions. If we remember correctly, 

it was stated in one of the New-Haven papers, 

that the author pronounced his poem so rapidly, 

running his sentences together with so little’ at- 

tention to grammatical or rhetorical pauses, that 

the audience found it impossible to keep in com- 

pany with him. This will not appear surprising 

to those who read it. Very few, we apprehend, 

will be able to finish its perusal, without frequent- 

ly stopping to look back for the beginning of a 

sentence whose close seems to be more distant 

as they endeavor to approach. We had not a 

“stop watch,” but curiosity induced us to enu- 

merate the lines in a sentence commencing on 

page 15, which amounted to only 42! There are 

not many orators se gifted as to be able to pro- 

nounce such a compesition intelligibly, to an im- 

patient audience. We add two or three extracts. 
. Like the revelation 

Of centuries and ages yet to come, 

That in the moment of a hallowed dream 

Startle the Prophet's eye, so the sublime 

Strikes instant on the heart. Tis but to look, 

And all is felt and known—and he, who then 

Is equal to the burden, may be filled 

With the conceptions of a loftier vision, 

Than Poet ever sung, or Painter drew, 

And yet find all his efforts to portray 

The thoughts that fill him, like the faint endeavor 

To throw off from his labouring heart the weight 

Of an oppressive dream.. Much hgs been thrown 

On living canvass—much been cast abroad 


In words of loftiest import—much been framed 
By plastic hands to shapes of awe and wender ; 
But nothing ever bodied out the soul 


7 








people of our city, he having, if we mistake not, |, 


— — — 


— 


— — ——— — 


In its most daring fight. The 
| Above the highest clouds ; and 
The sky is full of fiery shapes, that lic 
Filling the half of heaven, there are, that catch, | 
The sun’s last smile, too high for any wing 
To fly to, but they are the loveliest 
And brightest—so the visions of the soul . 

Are often higher than the boldest leap 

Of Execution, who with vain attempt 

Lags far behind the rapid lightning glance 

Of quick Conception. Hence there may have beep 

Poets, who never framed a show of words 

From out the busy workings of their brain, 

And who in solitude and {oneliness 

Communed with all sublimity, and played 

With every shape of beauty, aud yet never 

Put forth one visible sigu to tell the world, 

How much they felt and knew. 
® * * 


le soars not 
en at sunset 


® e 
I then betook myself 

To my warm hearth, and musing, as I eat, 
A vision stood before me. 1 hen, methought, 
A mountain rose above the highest clouds, 
Far in the distance, like a shadowy thing 
Floating in thinnest air. The driven suow, 
Hardened by centuries of frost, beheld, 
A winter’s midnight, on the highest A!ps, 
When the moon holds unquestioned sway in heave n, 
Were dimto such a brightness, as encompassed 
That shadowy cone. Methought, around it few 
A multitude of white-winged cherubim, 
And well as I could read their looks, s0 far, 
Each with a most severe serenit » 
Asif all thought—and at the highest point 
There seemed the likeness of a throue, whereon 
Sat one, w eye steadily gazed u 
The sky above him, reading all therein, 
Planet and star, as most familiar letters, 
His pastime, not his toil—and by him sat 
One, who ran over with perpetual glance 
All visible things, seeking to fashion them 
To one fixed law—and at his other hand 
A spirit of a most sagacious eye, 
With an internal vision questioning (claimed, 
Mind and its thoughts. Methought a voice pro- 
This is the seat of intellect, where pure 

‘And freed from all investment, passion, pride, 
Fancy, and other shades, that might impair 
The edge of sight—it holds supremacy 
Over imagination’s highest fight, 
And the most gifted spirits, who would throw 
Their rainbow colors round the form of Truth, 

+ Masking the perfect brightness of the eun 
With infinite variety of hues 
Born of the pictured morning. As I gazed 
With deep intensity, rapt and engulfed 
In wonder andin awe, * ° 
A most majestic iea of rolling clouds 
Seemed to surround that throne, and it advanced, 
And gradually took form, and I beheld, 
Each on his shadowy car, spirits, who told, 
By their commanding attitudes, that they 
Were wont torule; ? 


Several pages are occupied in describing these 
“ spiritg ;” there was “one who seemed to rule,” 
and at the close of the vision, 


Silept and wondering, from his cloudy seat 
He moved to meet me, like a messenger 
Deputed from the spirits there assembled 
To hold communion with me. He advanced, 
Till he bent over me, and then, meseemed, 
He stretched his ghostly hand, and with a sign 
Of mute attention thus addressed me. “ Hear 
Carefully what I utter, and retain it 
Deep in thy heart of hearts. We area band, 
" Who gave ourselves in life, to the high art 
For this we left the flowery walks 
Of pleasure, an the better aims 
Of wealth and power—and some of ug were doomed 
To bear the burden of Consuming care, 
Aud wrestle onward to a welcome gtave . 
Through poverty and scgrn—and yet we bore 
Manfaully all our wrongs, and never broke 
The allegiance we had vowed, but rather chose 
To leave all the world covets most, and keep 
The honorable service of the lyre, 


Whose rich reward is fame. And we have gained it, 
ane thus far we are happy. If thy heart 
eel a 


t of longing to be one of us, 
Be cautious and considerate, ere thou take 
The last resolve. If thou canst bear alone 
Penury and all its evils, and yet worse 
Malevolence, and all its foul-mouthed brood 
Of slanderers, and if thou canst brook the scorn 
And insolence of wealth, the pride of power, 
The falsehood of the envious, and the coldness 
Of an ungrateful country—then g° on 
And conquer. I ong and arduous is the way 
To climb the heights we hold, and thou mus: bide 
Many a pitiless storm, and nerve thyself 
To many a painful struggle. If thy purpose 
Is fixed, then welcome. We will hover o’er thee, 
Thy guardian spirits, and thy careful ear 
May often listen to our friendly voice, 
After thy earnest toils. We now are with thee— 
Thou hast the records we have lett behind, 
And thou canst read them, as we wrote them down, 
Fresh from the heart—and this it is to held 
Communion witlrus. Let it not depress thee, 
That few will bid thee welcome on thy way, 
For ‘tis the common lot of all, who choose 
The higher path, and with a generous pride 
Scorn to consult the popularear. This land 
Is freedom’s chosen seat, and all may here 
Live in content and bodily comfort, yet 
*Tis not the nourishing soil of higher arts, 
And loftier wisdom. ° ° e 


¢ ° * There isnofeeling 
Above the common wants and common pleasures 
Of calm contented life. So be assured, 
If thou hast chosen our compani 
Thou shalt have solitude to please 
A hermit, and thy cell may show like his.” 





Lisex Case. At the court of sessions in New- 
York, on the 4th inst. came on the trial of T.W. 
Clerke, indicted for a libel on W. L. Stone. The 
Commercial Advertiser furaishes a report of the 
trial, which states that 

“The pleadings were opened by the District 
Attorney. He observed that this was an indict- 
ment against Mr. Clerke for a libel published in 
the Globe and Emerald, against the character of 
Mr. Stone, editor of the Commercial Advertiser... 
Tke jury was aware that a few weeks since, a 
controversy tok place on the merits of Mr. Kean. 
Various opinions were entertained as to the pro- 
priety of allowing that actor to appear before 
the New-York audience. It wasa subject on’ 
which all had a right to express their sentimente, 
anc on which it was —— that editors would 
offer their opinions. Mr. Stone expressed his 
sentiments ; and they were o to Mr. K. 
Other editors wrote in his favor. 


ing in opinion with Mr. Stone, thought proper to 
wander from the subject under discussion, and 
attack him personally, accusing him cf crimes for 
which, had Mr. Stone been uilty, he deserved 
the severest punishment. [He here read the ar- 
ticle from the Globe and Emerald of the 19th 
Nov. containing the libellous matter.] So clear- 
ly was this a libel, if proved to be false, that be 
conceived the only hope of the defendant's coun- 
sel would be wy wy — sieves should, 
however, appear that the c ‘in 
oh were false, he the decision of 


E 


hoped 
the jury and court would be such, that persons 
— in ae press would be deterred hence- 
forth, fromtaking such unwarrantable liberties 





witb the characters of their fellow-citizens.” 


\ “3 


But it — 
that Mr. Clerke, not content with merely differ. — 
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The report of the testimony is circumstantial, 
and too long for re-publication in our paper. 
Mr. Noah was ef counsel for the defendant, and 
his ‘ opening’ is thus described by the reporter. 


“ Mr. Noah addressed the jury in behalf of the 
defendant, in what is called generally an opening ; 
and certainly it was very wide and epen, and in 
general so remote from the case In hand, that 
the reporter feels incompetent to do any thing 
like justice to his smart sayings, lofty flights, and 
eloquent amplification, or to state any points he 
made having a direct bearing on the defence ; al- 
thoygh some of the free and rambling remarks he 
made were noted, and it is intended to give them 
to the public in a loose paragraph or two, where 
they will be more at home than in a discussion 
about hard and close matters of law and fact. 
And it is the less necessary to recapitulate any of 
his speech, inasmuch as he was immediately trans- 
formed from a coausellor toa witness, to, testify 
to the truth of his own harangue—so far as the 
court could tind any thing in it admissible, or hav- 
ing any thing to do with the merits of the case. 
One thing, however, which he said, should be 
stated —the reason he gave for appearing there in 
behalf of the defendant. It was, that he consid- 
ered himself the party who should have been 
prosecuted, if any one—that the defendant had 
only re-published the charge from his Advocate 
of August 17th, (as it was understood)—that to 
be sure, the defendant had given ita higher and 
stronger coloring, since he, the counsellor and 
editor, did not make a charge of any crime—but 
that his own publication was the root from which 
this lusty libel had sprung up; and he felt him- 
self bound to come here, and stand between the 
unfortunate defendant and the law. 


The cause was fully summed opby Messrs. 
Graham and Anthon for the defendant, and by 
Messrs. Price and Jones for the prosecution : af- 
ter which, his honor, the recorder, charged the 
juryin aclear, brief, and candid manner—re- 
marking to them, that although it was proper for 
them to listen respectfully tothe views the 
court feel it their duty to submit to the jury ; yet, 
that the constitution and Jaws have made the jury 
the final judges, both of the law and. the fact ; 
and that, if the truth of the libel had appeared 
to them, the defendant was entitled to an 
acquittal ; but if not, they would find him guilty. 


\ This it is the especial province of the jury to. de- 


cide, upon their oaths and the evidence. 

The jury retired, as has already been stated, 
and returned in two or three minutes, with a ver- 
dict of guiitr.” 





Zion’s Heraxp, vs. CanistTian Inquirer. An 
‘article appeared in the Herald of the 28th Decem- 
ber which has excited considerable conversation. 
Two or three copies were sent to us through the 
Post-Office, with suggestions from correspond- 
ents, that it was a suitable subject for severe 
comment. We differed in some respects from 
the opinions we beard expressed, and should per- 
haps have omitted entirely to notice it, had not 
the following article in the New-York Christian 
Inquirer recalled our attention. 


Zion’s Herarp. Although not believing in 
the doctrises which this paper advocates, we have 
ever thought it one of the best conducted jour- 
nals for what it is designed, that we are acquaint- 
ed with. The editor has always seemed to be 
impressed with the importance of his duties, and 
when he has seen fit to differ ‘from others, has 
not forgotten the spirit of his Master, but has 
spoken what he considered do be the truth, in 
love. What was our surprise, on taking up the 
paper of the 28th ult. to find an article, that if 
written by an opposer of the gospel in England, 
would have subjected the writer to fine and im- 
prisonment. It was suggested no doubt by the 
riot occasioned by Kean’s visit to Boston. It 
begins, 

“BY COMMAND OF THE KING OF KINGS. 
And at the desire of all who love his appearing at 
the Theatre of the Universe, on the eve of Time— 


will be performed, 
THE GREAT ASSIZE: or, 
DAY OF JUDGMENT.” 

We do it with reluctance, but we cannot re- 
frain from giving a description of the theatre that 
our readers may see we are not uncharitable 
when we saythe article is blasphemous. The 
theatre isto be laid out on a new plan, and will 
consist of pitand gallery only. “The gallery 
for the reception of people of high (or heavenly) 
birth, and the pit for those of low (or earthly 
rank. N. B. The gallery is very spacious, ‘an 
the pit is withuut bottom. To prevent incon- 
venience there are separate doors for the admis- 
sion of company.” So much for the plan of the 
theatre. The performers are next mentioned, but 
We cannot, without doing outrage to our feelings, 
give them to our readers. And how a paper, 
which professedly believes in the Deity of our 
Lord and Master, could admit such impiety into 
its columns, we are at a loss to imagine. The next 
description in this abominable and unholy arti- 
cle, is the three Acts, which we give eutire. 


* Act first of this grand solemn piece, will be 
opened by an archangel, with the trump of God. 
“For the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
be raised.” 

Act second will bea procession of saints in 
white, with golden harps, accompanied with 
shouts of joy, and songs of praise. 

Act third will be an assemblage of the unre- 
— — * will consist chiefly of cries, 

companied wit i ili i 
ete — bpine. wailing, mourning, 

Will the reader believe, can any christi 

: l y christian be- 
lieve, even after reading the foregoing, that any 
lish should 80 jest with divine things, asto pub- 

—* * of this blasphemy, such a sentencg 
= on » ao Conclude with an Oration by the Son 
0 .” Yet euch is the fact, and it is no excuse 


for the enemy of christianity wh i 
has referred us to the — in the Thaw” — 
ment from which the oration is to be delivered. 
We will give one more extract, which will show 
the kind of tickets that will gain admission. 
“N.B. No money to be taken at the 
= any —* i —— ion into the Gallery 
ose sea t Ghost, wi 
manuel’s signet.” ' * — 
We have not the least doubt but this artic 
furnighed the editor of the Herald by a desiemes 
enemy of revelation, and that he gave it a place 
* the columns of his paper, without —— 
te impious it was, or how much it trifled wi 
thane’ truth of God. [f, however, the man 
“a it, is a professed christian, it would be 
if he none who are connected with him, to see 
calums.o@t iB.“ sheep’s clothing,” and a secret 
——— of the religion of * Without 
Writings we say, that we know flothing in the 


of any so blasphe impi 
one . mous and impi- 
ch rstianty — We hope for the honor of 


the editor‘of the Herald, bas 





sanctioned it, that he will send an antidote 
wherever he bas scattered the poison. « 

Now what surprizes us is that the appearance 
of the play-bill, (for it is nothing but a parody on 
a modern play bill) in Zion's Herald, should sur- 
prize any body, and much more that it should sur- 
prize the editor of the Inquirer. Some parts of 
it may be blasphemous in his view, and no doubt 
would have been so considered by the legal 
guardians of the public morals, ifthe piece had 
appeared in a paper not professedly orthodor. 
People ofa certain character may use the names 
of Deity in the most familiar and even ludicrous 
manner, and it all passes off very well as piety ; 
but if a thoughtless sailor should do the same, he 
would be guilty of the most horrid blasphemy. 
The proverb, one man may steal a horse but anoth- 
er must not look over a hedge, is strictly applica- 
ble to the case. We are also surprized, that the 
editor of Inquirer should say that ifthe article 
in question had been written in England, the 
writer would have been subjected to fine and im- 
prisonment, or that he should suppose it to be an 
imposition on the editor of the Herald by a “de- 
signing enemy of revelation.” The piece we are 
quite sure toas written in England. It was pub- 
lished we know in one of the Connecticut news- 
papers, (Green’s New London Gazette, if we are 
not mistaken) about the year 1790 or °92. A large 
edition of it was published in a handbill,for gratu- 
itous distribution, in Boston, by two conscientious 
members of the B:.ptist church, prior to 1800 ; and 
we apprehend that it may be found iv the Boston 
Recorder. The authorship of it, we have heard 
attributed to Wesley or Whitfield, and we have 
no doubt ef the fact. 





Lecistatiox. On motion of Mr. Shaw of 
Lanesborough, a memorial respeeting the roads 
in’ Berkshire county has been referred to the com- 
mittee on banks! None byt a true born Yankee 
could guess the reason of this apparently strange 
reference of a petition for mending bad ways. 
But let us Yankees alone for giving every thing 
its proper destination. The bank capital is on 
wheels ; in Boston to-day ; to-morrow in Spring- 
field; the next day in Berkshire. .frgal—the 
bank directors are more deeply interested in the 
roads than any other set of men in the comuon- 
wealth. ; 

Mr. Knapp of Boston presented a petition for 
the incorporation of the Siloam Lodge of Inde- 
pendent Odd Fellows. An independent fellow is 
‘an odd fish indeed; so the petition was, (or 
should have been) referred- to the cominittee on 
shad and alewives. 

Mr. Shepley, the member from Fitchburg 
sent a letter to the speaker, informing the House 
that he had removed out of the state, and should 
not take his seat. On motion of Mr. Lincoln of 
Boston, the House resolved that the seat of the 
member from Fitchburg was vacated! 

Mr. Leland of Roxbury, moved for the commit- 
ment of a subject that the house might learn 
what had been the usage under the present con- 
stitution—as the usage of more than forty yea: s, 
ought to have a little influence with the members 
in deciding the question. Mr. Shaw of Lanes- 
borough, wus surprised to hear his learned friend 
contending for precedents, since, no lenger ago 
than the last session, that same gentleman laid vi- 
olent handsupon usage, shaking him by the 
beard, and denying his authority, even in cases 
where that authority had been undisputed for 


‘| more than forty years. 


After a long discussion of the resolution di- 
recting a warrant of election to be sent to the 
town of Fitchburg, Mr. Martin of Marblehead, 
said he wished to speak to the question, but 
as it was near the usual hour of adjournment, 
he moved that the House adjourn. The motion 
was lost. Mr. M. Mr. Speaker, what is the 
question now before the house ? 

A resolution was offered in the House, that all 
messages to the Senate be hereafter transmitted 
by the clerk, and not by a member as heretofore. 
Mr. Shaw was in favour of the resolution, and 
gave a humorous account of what befel him 
onee on his travels through and about the house, 
on an embassy to the governor. Mr. Knapp was 
opposed to the resolution, because he. would 
learn to face the most exalted powers without 
awe, and hoped he should again have the honour 
to make one of his best bows before those giants 
that occupied the mahogany chairs in the adjoin- 
ing apartment. 





Taratrica, Memoranpa. Since our last no- 
tice of theatricals, the Boston theatre has been 
recovered from the dilapidated condition into 
which it was thrown on a late memorable occa- 
sion. The usual course of the business was in- 
terrupted, in play-bill phrase, for two nights only. 

‘Miss Kelly has been engaged for several nights, 
and completed her engagement with a bumper- 
benefit on Monday night. Her performances 
have been spoken of in terms of high approba- 
tion. 

Mr. Hamblin, late from London, is now the star 
of thetheatre. He brings with him a good char- 
acter for dramatic talent and many gentleman- 
like qualities—a sufficient passport to the favour 
of the audience, which we have no doubt he will 
receive. It has not been our fortune to see bim, 
except fora very few minutes in the Park Thea- 
tre at New York, at which time he was labouring 
with asevere cold. One of the papers of that 
city awarded him some handsome compli- 
ments on his pérfomance of Hamlet, and 
the editor, who is a man of taste and judgment, 
asserted in our presence that it was the best per- 
formance of the character he had ever witness. 
ed.” Mr. Hamblin arrived at New York at a most 
unpropitious season. Messrs. Ceoper and Con- 











way were then performing at the Park, and Mr. 


Kean was then in the city, waiting for his turn. 
Mr. H. being a stranger, found it difficult to ob- 
tain a hearing, and was obliged to make his first 
bow to the American audience on a night be- 
tween the beflefits of Messrs. Cooper and Conway. 
His visit to Albany Was atatime equally unfor- 
tunate for him ; the same peper that announced 
his first appearance announced also the engage- 
ment of the “proud representative of Shaks- 
peare’s heroes.” We'know of no peculiarly ad- 
verse incident attending his visit to this place, 
and hope that his receptior will equal his mer- 
its and his wishes.. 


We close our-memoranda with the following, 
which has been on hand some time, but was laid 
aside for other novelty. 


Dear B.—Happening in my perigrinations (for i am 
one Of Satan’s body-guard, and amon a tour round 
his territories) to be present at the Theatre last Wed- 
nesday, | was so much delighted wth the specimen of 
Boston spirit and American liberty,that I set one of 
my brother rhymesters to transcribag, with a few al- 
terations, a part of the 3d Canto of my Childe Har- 
olde, as forming a good description ¢f the scence. 

Yours,—Tae Geoust or Braun. 


There was a sound of rioting by night, 
Aod Boston’s theatre had crowded thea 


Her boxes and her galleries, and brigh: 

The lamps shone o’er gay dandies and truckmen ; 

A thousand hearts beat angrily ; and whey 

The curtain rose with its slow-waviag svull, 

Catcalls screamed rage, to throats whist reared again, 
And all were noisy as a chattering be* 5 

But hush! hark ! a deep sound strikes {ike a rising kell! 
Did ye not hear it ?—No; ‘twas Jut the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 

On with the spree ! let noise fe unconfined 5 

No play to night, when Kem and K***** meet 
Te crack the new-luid eg, with flying feet. 

But bark—that heavy seand breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its eoto would repeat; 

And nearer, cleares deadlier, thartefore ! 

Run! ran ! it is, t4—the burst of opening door : 

Within a corpered niche of that high wall 
Sate the door’s fated keeper 5 he did hear 
That sovad the first amid the roar and-brawl 
And caught its tone with quick prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled, because he deemed if near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which smashed the “ Bee-Hive” like a mug of beer, 
And raised @ Ned the mayor alone could quell ; 

He rushed into the press, and foremost fighting fel !. 

' Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering crowds, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago, 
Were red with rum, and flushed with wrathiness; 
And there were sudden squeezings, such as press 

~ The life from out your bodies, and choked corses 
Which ne’er should be repeated ; who could guess 
If managers should ever fill their purses, 

Since upon nights so fall, an awful mob rehearses? 
And there was running in hot haste ; the canes, 
The missile brickbats, and the broken jar, 

“Went pouring through the windows’ widowed panes, 
Like Eagle Bank notes falling below par ; 

And the deep huzza peal on peal afar ; 

And near the thunder of the great door-drum, 
While shrunk the managers, with terror dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips, “ The mob—they come they come !” 
And wild and high the “ Go it Jerry” rose ! 

The watchword of Tin-Pot, which Boston’s “ Hill” 
Has heard, and heard, too, have her bailiff foes :~ 
How in the noon of night, that hoarse cry thrill, 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath that fills 
Their loud wind-pipe, so fill the mountaineers _ 
With the fierce native daring which instills 

The stirring memory of “ distill-house tears,” 

And Tom and Jerry’s fame rings in each blackguard’s cars ! 
And constables wave o’er them their stout staves, 
Painted with sorry blood-drops, a⸗ they pass 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the Theatre’s cl ions,—alas ! 
Ere midnight to be trodden, like the glass. ry 
Which now above them, but beneath shall glow 
In the next moment, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, pushing back the foe, 
And headed by rough it*** shall lie in lobby low. - 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


DINGLEHOLE. 


In old “ Bogastow,” a pleasant district about 
twenty miles south west of Boston, is a piece of 
woods, called Dinglehole ; famous in the legends 
ofthe neighborhood, on account of the many 
curious incidents and marvellous adventures, 
which have happened there. It is reported by 
the grandams in the immediate vicinity of the 
place, that, in their early days, many strange ap-. 
paritions were seen, and noises heard in and 
about Dinglehole, to the great annoyance abd 
disquietude of the good people uf Bogastow, io 
their lawful callings and accustomed avocations. 
Dinglehole, in its form, isthought very much to 
resemble a goose-yoke ; but its name is undoubt- 
| derived from the dingling or tinkling of a 
bell, which was frequently heard there on a dark, 
misty summer’s evening, and, by the neighboring 
inhabitants, supposed to be rung by the hobgob- 
lins of the place, and thence called the “ spirits’ 
bell.” Formerly, this enchanted ground was 
bounded on all sides by a circular road ; but 
more recently, a path has been cut through it, 
greatly resembling the letter Y. On a dark, 
moonless night, when the spirits’ bell was always 
most sonorous, strange lights agd globes of fire 
were frequently seen, playing about Dinglebole : 
and the benighted traveller was astonished, and 
almost petrified by the apparation of a man with- 
out a head, who would most unceremoniousl 
lead him round all night in the circular road, 
without advancing bim an inch on his intended 
journey. It was anciently the custom of the 
good people in the vicinity of this terrific glen, 
on approaching it in the night to say their prayers; 
and it was believed, that, on the pronunciation of 
certain words, the bell would cease its tinkling, 
the lights vanish, and the man without a head 
disappear in the deepest recesses of the word, 
and there wait the arrival of a more ignorant, or 
less pious traveller. 

But, mysterious bells, nocturnal fire-balls, and 
grim spectres of headless men were not the only 
terrors of this gloomy region. The place is said 
to have been infested with witches in the shape of 
*coons, weasels, and another little odoriferous ani- 
mal ; none of which could be caught, or slain by 
the ordinary means. One day as a famous mud- 
ern Nimrod was hunting on this enchanted 
ground, he espied a large, fat ‘coon, sitting with 
the utmost dignity and composure upon the arm 
ofan old pine tree, levelled his gun with the 
most accurate aim, and discharged it upon his 
object within point-blank distance, witheut pro- 
ducing the least effect upon the animalat whieh he 
aimed. After repeatedly loading and discharging 
his piece with the same ill success, he cut a young 
witchhazel, and with great acuteness of thought. 
fitted it to the bore of his gun, and let off full upon 
the countenance of his adversary. The unfortu- 
nate ’coon was never seen after this fatal shot ; 








* By the goed people of the place, pronounced Bugesty. 








and it was rumoured at the time, that. Mra. Murky 
Mullen, an elderly, and somewhat unpopular lady 
in the neighborhood, was badly wounded in the 
face by some unaccountableaccident, which had 
well nigh terminated her sublunary state of exis- 
tence. Pe 

It was customary, in olden times, among the 
goodly dames of Bogastow and its vicinity, on 
long winter evenings, to go out, singly or in 
groups, to spend a cheerful hour among their 
friends, in knitting woollen stockings of diverse 
colours, and chatting upon such subjects, as most 
naturally engage the attention of the fair. Some 
of the most expert knitiers, by mnaking it a rule to 
form a stich every time theif tongues uttered a 
syllable, would knit up a prodigious long yarn in 
the course of an evening, and by this wise regu- 
lation, the boys and girls of the neighborhood 
were most abundantly supplied with black, blue, 
and red stockings, manufactured with various 
taste, by the skiltul management and iddustry of 
their mothers. it wason one of these occasions, 
that Mrs. Catherine Cabbage was returning home 
through Dinglehole, trom a winter evening visit. 
She had a large ball of biack yarn, and an unfin- 
ished stocking of the same material suspended 
from her waist, and fastened to her clothes by a 
pin, when she suddenly heard immediately behind 
her upon the snow-crust, a noise resembling the 
step of some wild animal. __. 

She looked round with great trepidation, and 
saw, Close to her heels, a little black creature, 
which seemed intent on overtaking her, and 
which at every new look, seemed to increase 
both in size and speed. Her walk soon become 
a trot; next, a run at full speed ; but the terrible 
auimal still kept nearly the same distance, and 
continued to increase in size till it became ag 
large as u bear. 

Mrs. Cabbage was for a time in great tribula- 
tion ; but being favoured by nature with a pair of 
remarkably long and comely trotters, she svon 
reached home, almost breathless with terror and 
fatigue, and just enough in advance of her raven- 
ous enemy, to close and bolt the door upon his 
Beurship. After she had recovered in some de- 
gree from her terror’ and confusion, and related 
with all proper exageration, the story of her ad- 
ventures, she examined her waist for her knitting 
work, and was surprised to find that her stocking 
and needles were missing, though the ball of 
yarn still remained appended to her goodly per- 


“The probability of the case is, that the fall of 
her knitting work in the terrible dingle, was the 
cause of her fright; and the noise of the needles 
upon the snow-crust was mistaken for the tramp- 
ing of an animal ; and that the tenacity of the 
yarn which/held the stocking, continued the pur- 
suit by drawing it afterher. In closing the door 
she probably shut in and broke the yarn, as the 
innocent cause of her trepidation was discovered 
next morning upon the door-stone. Many years 
have passed since Dinglehole ceased to be an ob- 
ject of terror. The romantic gloominess and si- 
lence of its shades, and its celebrity in legendary 
story, have rendered it an object of some curiosi- 
ty, and it.now affords many a pleasurable and 
sentimental wal« to the rural youth in its vicini- 
ty. J. B. 





AN OLD STORY IN A NEW DRESS. 
Old stories, often brought to view, 
Will answer just as well as new, 
To pass off heavy-hanging time, 
Especially if told in rhyme. 
The preface we have now got through ; 
Let us eur ancient tale . 
Time was, the “ Neutral Frengh,” so call’d, 
Were by our fathers hither, hal’d, 
, Volens, nolens, vi et armis, 
As the learned er’s term is. 
One of them, as old legends tell, 
Grew rich—of course respectable. 
On business, or on pleasure bent, 
Or both, he to the country went, 
Put up, at night, in village tavern, 
A sort of dirty, wooden cavern ; 
Call'd sixpence-worth of bread and cheese, 
A shilling’s worth of “wine un lees,” 
A chamber and a feather bed, 
Where he might rest his weary head. 

These furnish'd, he to bed retir’d, 

Till Sol his morning lamp had fir’d, 
Then rose, call’d landlord for his bill, 
Who quickly brought it with good wili 
“ Nine shillings, sir, is all I charge.” 
“ Nine shilting, sare, be much too large : . 
What for such rascal house you keep ? 
I for de rat do get no sleep.” 
Quoth landlord, “If you'll tell me how 
To rid me of these rats, I vow, 

* Pl bring a bottle in amain, 
Which you may to the bottom drain.” 

Says Frenchman, “ my good sare, ‘tis done.” 
The landlord for the bottle run, . 
Brought on a glass, the cork he drew, 

The Frenchman drank ; then said, “pursue 
Dis way, good sare ; into dis room 
Call all de rat,dat heredo come; _ 

Give sixpence of de sheese and bread, 

Von shilling of de vine ; von bed ; 

Dere let dem lie wid flea, all night, 

And bug, until de morning light 

Do come; den bring your great, big bill in, 
And sharge de rat nine silver shilling ; 
Dey’ll run, soon as you ope de door, 

And never plague your house no more.” B. 





EPIGRAM. 
Tis an old saying, which none will deny, 
That ‘all looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye.” 
So, when the bigot fire and brimstone vents 
Against good men, of different sentiments, 
Like Ely, through the smoke he cannot see, 
That *tis not others vengeance spit—but he. B. 


ba 


Paysicians Ann Epirons. There is no profession 
more laborious, and in many instances none 80 re- 
sponsible, irksome, and ill-requited, as that of a phy- 
sician. The nearest approach to it is the condition of 
an editor, who wishes, by being useful, to obtain a 
reputable standing in society, and a competency of 
the good things of life. In some respects there is a 
complete similarity between them ;—each must sub- 
mit to a surreiilance over all his thoughts, words, and 
actions, exercised by jealous neighbors, inquisitive, 
fault-finding matrone, buffoons, quacks, demagogue- 
politicians, and disappointed aspirants to office, occu- 
pying equally important stations in the community, 
and equally worthy of regard, This, every one by a 
littlé seasoning, soon learns to bear with all meek- 
ness; but what is too much to be required of any man 
is, te relinquish—as the physician is obliged to do—at 
every cal}, the comforts of his own fire-side, and the 
society of his wife and children, for a long visit ina 
dark and dreary night—not always to the gbode of 
sickness and distress, but often to that of pampered 
hypochondriacs, who after being relieved from imagi- 
nary danger, think no mure of the physician till their 
fears again overtake them. So with the editor ;—the 
publication being received and read, those who are 
served forget the poor ca‘+rer to their intellectual ap- 
petite, and leave him-‘> work and starve his way 
along ashe can; and thus tne editor and the physi- 
cian, from the apparent <x‘. .: and prosperity of their 
Susiness, may be in a prog -*tio-al state of embarrass- 





ment and pecuniary sui-- © - —Medical Intelligen- 


cer. 


— — 


Our readers will ask no apology for the length 
| of the article which we copy to-day from the 
New-York Athaneum Magazine. Its richness 
and humour will amply compensate for the time 
occupied iv its perusal. It bas internal cvidence 


ofthe pen of Paulding,—or of one who has 
caught a portion of his spirit. 


We neglected to state to our friend Edie Ochil- 
tree as we intended to last week, that his commu- 
nication was omitted, partly from want of room, 
but more particularly on account of some allu- 
sions in the introduetory paragraph, to events 
and persons that the public are tired with the 
hearing of. We do not perceive that this pera- 
graph hasany necessary connection with the rest 
of the article, and if we hear nothing from the 
writer forbidding the act, we shall publish it next 
week, with alterations. 


—AMasonit Calendar, .. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 














Amicable Lodge, Cambridge, Moaeday. 
Urbanity, Nantucket, PET. . 
Niddleses, Framingham, Tuesday. 
Unica, ty “ 
Cassia, Medfield, ® ° 
Gvod Samaritas, « 
Jerusalem, Norihamptoa, « 
Kepubican, Gill, ad 
— ttt, — 
ie, je ’ 

Jordan, Danvers, « 
St. Albans, Wreuthaa, bad 
Saco, Saco, « 
Harmony, Northfield, « 
Mouat Hermon, Mal@ta, * 
Rising Star, Stoughton, “ 
Norfolk Union, Randolph, « 
Hiam, Lexington, Thursday. 
——— Seok Rending « 

ount Mori Scuth Reading, « 
Constellation, Dedham, “ 
Pentucket, Cheimsiord, « 
Washington, Roxbury, « 
Meridian, Needham, Friday. 
Uld Colony, Niogham, o 
St. Paul’s R. A.C. Boston, Tuesday. 
Boston Eacampinent, K. T. Bosion, Wed y 
Washingtoa R. A. C. Salein, Thursday. 


Instas.Lation. The ofiicers of Tyrian Lodge 
were publicly installed in due form, at Gloucester, 
on Wednesday evening the 28th ult. at Union 
Hall, in presence ofa large number of respectable 
gentlemen and a brilliaut assemblage of ladies. 
The Rev. Mr. Bartlett, of Marblehead, R. W.. 
Dist. Dep. Grand Master, with his G. officera, 
having formed a Grand Lodge, presided on the 
occasion, and performed the cerewonies of in- 
stallation. After « select choir had sung an ode, 
and the throne of grace been addressed by the 
R. W. G. Chaplain of the G. Lodge, the Rev. Mr. 
Dean, of Boston, delivered an eloquent and in- 


principles of the fraternity, replete with masonic 
knowledge and information, in an easy, pleasing 
and graceful manner ; and wap listened to wit 
profound attention and delight. The interest of 
all the performances of the evening was height- 
eued by being delivered exteimporaneously. 

The Rev. Mr. Bartlett, with his officeas, then 
installed the W. Master, Wardens, and officers of 
Tyrian Lodge, in a graceful, yet solemn and im- 
pressive manner ; and in a very happy flow of 


-| language and easy address, pathetically charged 


the several officers to the performanze of their 
respective duties, agreeably to the principles of 
the arder. The,manner iv which the Grand 
Chaplain asse:mbled the officers of the year 
around the altdr, previous tu resigning their jew- 
els, to return thanks for the harmony which pre- 
vaiied duri the term of office, and that in 
which the officers elect again repaired thereto 
invoke a bleasing of ygaven on them during the 
year ensuing, was attended to with peculiar in- 
terest for its solemuity. 

Although this Lodge has been chartered above 
55 years, and is ove of the oldest in this State, 
this was the firet public installation of its officers ; 
and no ceremony has been witnessed with so 
much interest or received such marks of approba- 
tion for many years. 


OFEICERS. 
William Ferson, Master. 
Rufus Leighton, 8. Warden. 

. Henry Smith, J. Warden. 
William Pierce, Jr. Treasurer 
William Stevens, Secretary. 
Jese Wilson, 8. Deacon. 





John Somes, J. Steward. 
| Aaron Plumer, Marsbai. 
Righvsis Sane, See 


Marriages. 


In this city, Mr. Ferdinand E. White, of this to Miss Dorothy 
H Gardner, danger o Joba —— . of im 


—— — 





[Salem Regise->. 
” —— 








la Medford, Mr. Edward L. Staniels 10 Miss Harriet Richardson. 
So eeeen, Conte St, Sy Re B. Iagervoll. 
In Pittsfield, Doctur Jerome V. C. Smith, of Boston, to Mise KlisaM. 


In Bristol, R. I. Mr. J V. Putaey to Mrs. Abby Stutsou. 
In Andover, Mr. Isaac Wilson to Miss Hanash Peters. 
In Danvers, Mr. Moses Porter to ery eng 
io Caster, i. William Porter to Miss Catharine Ane Sanger. 
In Pitsburg, Pa. Lieut. J: Pentland to Miss Jane Wilkins. 
In Deesfield, Mr. Rufus GUNN to Miss Betsey BALL. 
‘The arms of Cupid are feather’d darts, 
; i bow at youthful hearts ; 
Bet, ah*_ whet Kets suni on, boom, 2, 
When Hymen holds « GUNN, well loaded with « BALL. 
At Unterwalden, by Rev. Dietrich Schleichwelder, Mr. Peter Sekil- 
derknect to Miss Christiana Schischtwohl. Groomsman, Me. Charles 
Hoeflichjeger—Bridesmaid, Miss Dorotha X. . 








Deaths. 

Ta this city, Edward D. Se and his father, Mr. i 
Searle, aged $0 ; Mr. Beaver Jchoton, aged ty Mr. Kgal co 
ward, aged 59; Masia Louisa Kends!l, aged 8; Mrs. Eleanor Johneoa, 
aged 72; widgw Elizabeth Williams, aged 05; Mrs. 








‘ose, E 
Brookline, Mr. Caleb Craft, aged 84. 
In Boxford, Deacon Moses Peahody, aged 83. 
In Plywouth, Sareh Churchill, ag é 
In Hopkiatun, Miss Rebecca Valentine, aged 97. 
In Waltham, Mrs. Mead, aged 47. 
In Medfield, Miss Mercey Scolley, aged 74. 


THRAth2. 


MR. HAMBLIN’S THIRD NIGHT. 
4 ig Evening, Janaary 13, will presented the ceie- 
. brated play of 
WILLIAM TELL. 
William Tell, - - - Me. Hamblin. 











CONCERTS 
PANHIA RMONICON, 


JULIEN GALL, CORNER OF MILK AND CONGRESS-STS, 


From half pact 6 till half past 9 o'clock, zvzn 
EVEX!SG, admission 50 cents, which entitles the vie- 
iter to see the exhibition, hear the Concert, and ob- 
tain a correct likences, cat by Master Huhard, with 
common scissors, io a few seconds, without the aid of 
drawing, of machine. 

THE DAY EXHIBITION 

Is open from 11 till) 2; and day visiters are entitled 
to returp to the evening Concert. 

All visiters, by inserting their names ia the 
book at the docr have ‘he privilege of re-visiting the 
gallery by :atroduciag a friend of by paying 25 cente. 

A memu:t of Master Hubard, with a key io hus cet- 

and a list .f the music of the Panharmonicoa 
may be had at the door, price 6 1-4 certs. 








December 2. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

The legislatare of this state met, agreeably 
to adjournment, oa Wednesday the third inst. 
At 12 o'clock, the same day, His Excelld¢ncy 
the Governor made, by message, a comméni- 
cation on the public concerns of the common- 
wealth. This document is qaite too long to 
be inserted in our paper entire, and probably 
most of our readers have already seen it. The 
following are extracts relating to the most im- 


portant topics. 

In execution of the directions contained in 
certain Resolves of the Legislature of the 16th 
of February, and the 11th of June last, thé 
Land Agent of this Commonwealth, in con- 
junction withthe Land Agent of the State of 
Maine, has been engaged during the greater 
part of the past season, in inquiries into the ex- 
tent of the depredations upon the public lands 
m the neighborhood of the St. John’s and 
Madaweeka rivers, within the jurisdictional limits 
of the State of Maine, aad in measures for the 
more effectual preservation of the property in 
that country, from waste and plunder. A re- 
port of their proceedings was made to me, by 
the Land Agent of this Commonwealth, in the 
month of November last. Deeming much of 
the information, which it contained, of impor- 
tance to be communicated to the National Ex- 
ecutive, as bearing apon the unsettled question 
of national boundary, in that quarter, | imme- 
diately transmitted a copy to the President of 
the United States. Almost at the same moment, 
a communication reached me from the Depart- 
meant of State of the United States, covering a 
complaint by Sir Howard Douglass, Lieutenant 
Governor of the New-Bruaswick, transmitted | 
through the British minister, against the doings 
of our Agents, as acts of offence and aggres- 
sion, upon the government and subjects of his 
Majesty's Province. The conduct of the 
Agents, appearing, by the Report, to have 
been in strict conformity with the instructions 
of the Legislature, I lost no time, in explaio- 
jag to the Department, the occasion and true 
character of the measures which had been 
authorized, on the part of this Commonwealth, 
and io representing the acts of injury and ex- 
tensive mischief committed, partly onder color 
of permits issued from the -urveyor General's 
office of the Province of New-Brunswick, and 
partly, by transient and lawless individuals, 
without the pretext of authority, which had 
rendered the decisive interference of the Gov- 
ernments of Massachusetts and Maine indispeo- 
sable to the presersation of their common 
property. The opportunity has not been 
neglected, to urge also, to the consideration 
of the General Government, the impurtance to 
our peculiar interests, of an eerly establish- 
ment of this part of the line of national boun- 
Gary. Massachusetts from the signiag of the 
Jefmitive Treaty uf Peace in 1783, until the 
separation of Maine in 1820, and since that 
event, the Government of the latter State, has 
exercised an unquestioned jurisdiction, and the 
rights of property and poseession, over a dis- 
trict ef country, to which, a pew and monstrous 
claim, in its present extent, comes now, for the 
first time, after a lapse of forty years, to be 
made on the part of Great-Britain. ‘The ques- 
tion between that Government and the United 
States, on this subject, can be one only of strict 
fight, and is not to be affected by negotiation, 
without the consent of this Commonwealth. 
Neither the sovereignty, nor the soil, are at 
the disposal of the General Government. If 
the disfinctive marks upon the face of the 
country, which, within the description of the 
Treaty, are to determine the points of division, 
are not to be traced, the well settled principles 
of law and of justice will fix the time, where, 


the expenses which are a charge upon the 


of September last. To this may be added, the 
sum of three thousand seven hundred and forty- 
seven dollars and eighty-sezen cents, the balance 
from the accounts of the preceding year, for the 
earnings of the convicts over and above the ex- 
penses of that year, making an aggregate of 
thirteen thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine 
dollars and nineteen cents, of credit, by the 
Prison to the Commenwealth, at the commence- 
ment of the last quarter. But there is a melan- 
choly reverse to the picture. There is much 
reason to believe, that, as a Penitentiary, the 
system is utterly ineffectual to purposes of re- 
orm or amendment. ‘The report of the Direc- 
tors distinctly points to the ccnstruction of the 
Prison, and the want of apartments for the 
separate confinement of the convicts, as a con- 
tinued source of infinite moral evil. So few 
are the oumber of cells, that, in many of them, 
from four to sixteen convicts are locked to- 
gether by night. In, emphatically, these com- 
mittee rooms of mischief, the vilest schemes of 
profligacy are devised, and the grossest acts of 
depravity are perpetrated. Confederacies and 
combinations are here formed, by the practised 
veteran with the noviciate in crime, and to 
complete the infamy of the association, a hor- 
rible offence is here committed, beiween 
wretches, who are alike destitute of moral 
sentiment, and without the reach of physical 
restraint. Nature and humanity cry aloud for 
redemption from the dreadful degradation. 
Better, even, that the laws were written in 
blood, than that they should thus be executed 
in sin ! 

More thau ten years have now elapsed, since 
nearly a million of dollars, the treasure of the 
people of this Commonwealth, drawn from the 
common fund of all classes of citizens, of what- 
ever political opinions, the cherished reward of 
patriotic services and sacrifices, by themselves, 
or their fathers, in the revolutionary contest, 
were expended in measures of defence to the 
country against a public enemy, in open war. 
Upon a request for a remuneration of those ex- 
penses, by the United States, soon after the 
peace, the unfortunate and objectionable 
grounds of refusal, which had been taken by 
the State Executive, to a compliance with the 
requisitions of the President for the militia, 
were urged, in opposition, even to a considera- 
tion of the claim. It was erroneously assumed, 
that every part of the services were alike ex- 
posed to the objection of having been render- 
ed, in denial of the constitutional power of the 


| President to determine the exigency, upon | 


which they might be required, and the applica- 


tion for payment was answered, only, by an | 


admonition, that the claim, except in a single 
inconsiderate item, was excluded from the re- 
cognition of the Executive authority of the 
United States, by the principies explained io 
the official communications, which had been 
made to the Governor of Massachusetts, in the 
progress of the war. Subsequent unavailing 
efforts were attempted, through the delegations 
in Congress, from this Commonwealth and the 
State of Maine, to obtaina more favorable re- 
gard to the subject. 


The ground upon which we are now placed 
with the General Goverament, in relation to 
the claim, can admit of but a single opinion of 
what is due to the character, the interests, and 
the rights of the state. This is a strenuous and 
persevering assertion, on our part, of the right 
to an investigation of each portion of the ser- 


gation, by the nation, to a prompt and impartial 
provision for its examination and allowance. 
Independent of every other consideration, that 
| equal and exact justice, which the Constitution 





by practical construction, and the long acquies- 
cence of both parties, it has hitherto been re- 
cognized. 


The commissioners appointed pursusnt to a 
Resolve of the Legislature of the 25th of Feb- 
ruary last, “in relation to a survey of a route 
from Bosion Harbor to Connecticut River,” for 
the purpose of a Canal, will present a report 
of — proceedings, io the execution of this 
interesting and important commission, so soon 
as the Engineer shall have completed his plans 
and estimates, which already are in a state of 


at forwardness. ‘The magnitude of the | 


bors, which they have had to perform, and 
the late period to which their inquiries and ob- 
servations have necessarily been protracted, 
have allowed to me no upportunity for becom- 
ing acquainted with the details of the Report, 
or of offering an opinion upon its particular re- 
sults, if wsdeed, under any circumstances, | had 
felt competent to thie high responsibility. It 
is satisfactory, however, to learn, that the prac- 
ticability of the construction of the proposed 
anal, will be put beyond all doubt, by the cer- 
tain demonstrotions of the Engineer. It will 
pow be made manifest, that a communication 
may be cpened, in one direction, at least, be- 
tween the Capital of the State, and its extreme 
gorthern and western parts, through which, a 
portion ot the produce of the interior may be 
water-borne to our commercial metropolis. 
The first great point of inquiry 1s thus aatistied. 
A Canal is physically practicable. There are 
waters for its supply, and levels upon which 
they may be conducted. But the time, and the 
manner of the accomplishment of this grand 
enterprize are yet to be determined. It isa 
work, from which, we are not at liberty to look 
back. The present or a future age will as- 
suredly execute it, and there are not wanting 
the most pressing motives for its immediate 
commencement. It cannot be, and it should 
aot be disguised, that causes are in operation, 
the tendency of which is to divert the trade of 
this commonwealth, by new channels, to other 
sections of the Union. 

The interesting subject of State Prison con- 
cerns, demands your earliest attention. The 
anoval report of the Directors shows the eco- 
pomical and successtui management of the pe- 
caniary and business affairs of the Institution. 
The receipts from the labor ef the convicts have 
vielded the unlooked for result of ten thousand 


Fifty-one dollars and thirty-two cents, beyood all 


secures to every member of the confederacy, 
| authorises us to expect and to insist, that for 
' similar services, to those, for which compensa- 
| tion has already been made to other States, it 
| Shall be made to this. Will it be objected to 
| the payment of a part, that the whole is not 
_allowable ? The National Government cannot 
, Justify the right to withhold what is due, as an 
| amercement for what we may have neglected. 
A position so offensive to the sovereignty of the 
state, has never been assumed. Admitting 
therefore, that to some portion of the services, 
for which the claim is exhibited, the constitu- 
tional objection shall be found to apply, it can 
affect, but to that amount, the right of remuner- 
ation. So far, and to this extent only, might 
a forfeiture be incurred by actual disloyalty. 
Vet even on this point, it is believed, that an 
examination of the evidence would greatly dis- 
abuse the minds of the prejudiced and ihe unin- 
formed. It will be found, that much more of 
the claim rests upon the same acknowledged 
merits with the services of the Fifth Division— 
and further investigation, by the proots it will 
disclose of the spontaneous movements of the 
troops of other Divisions, and of the exertions 
and sacrifices, which were generally made to 
defend the country, will fally justify the remark 
of the late President, in his message before re- 
ferred to, that, “ the great body of our fellow- 
citizens of Massachnsetis, were as firmly de- 
voted to the Unicn, and to the pure Republican 
principles of oar Government, as our fellow 
citizens of the other states; and that they 
were, at all times, ready and willing to support 
their rights, and repel an invasion by the ene- 
The public lands, from the embarrassment to 
which the sales of some parts of them will be 
exposed oy the interfering claims of the Brit- 
ish government, and the necessary credits to 
be given in the contracts for other parts, can- 
not be relied upon, as affording, in any mate- 
rial amount, an immediate receipt of money 
into the Treasury. But it would not be difficult 
to point out other legitimate sources of revenue 
to which the government might advantageously 
resort? May it not be inquired, why lotteries 
and the sale of lottery tickets, should not be 
made available for this purpose? The at- 
tempts to suppress them have hitherto proved 
ulterly ineffectual. Without discussing the 
object or the poiicy of the enactments of the 
legislature, to this end, aud is it not admonitory 
to their repeal, and to an effort more success- 
fally to regulate the subject, to know, that they 





establishment, tor the year, ending on the 30th | 


vice, upon its independent merits, and of obli- | 


| are totally disregarded ? It cannot but be re- 
proachful to the character of a law, that its 
| Sanctions are anhceded. Yet in reference to 
lotieries, we daily witness, in despite of the 
severe penalties of the statutes, am undisguised 
and notorious violation of their provisions, in 
the open commission of almost every particular 
act which they prohibit. Even the public 
journals, which, by authority, promulgate the 
denunciations of the legislature against ‘ any 
person or persons, who shall sell or offer for 
sale, or shall advertise, or cause to be adver- 
tised, any lottery tckets in any lottery not au- 
thorized by this Commonwealth”—abound io 


ders of tickets, # repugnant to law, as in 
terms, they are ofensive to reason, good senti- 
ment and sense. if there is any thing, in pub- 
lic opinion, so unfavorable to the execution of 
these laws, that they cannot be enforced, then 
indeed should the dead letter be expunged 
from the statut: book, and the wisdom of the 
government be exercised to direct, what it 
cannot altogether restrain. In this point of 
view, lotteriesmight well be granted, and the 
sale of tickets licensed to create a fund for the 
purposes of putlic improvement, and the treas- 
ury thus be relieved from a charge for this ob- 
ject, already considerable in amount, and which 
will be continually and greatly increasing. 

In regarding the obligations to be performed 
to the State, we tannot be vomindful of what 
is due to the Unien. As servants of the re- 
public, we are bound to the discharge of official 
duties by a two fold sscrament. The curiously 
devised system of a ederative, independent 
governmert, deriving its powers from the vol- 
untary but restricted deegation of them by 
other independant govermnents, retaining io 
themselves a portion of the rights of sove- 
reignty, has produced a division and distribu- 
tion of authority, which is carefully to be 
guarded, with its appropriate sphere of exer- 
cise. The confederacy of the states was for 
tbe common frotection and defence, and for 
the promotion of objects strictly and essential- 
ly national. To these ends, the higher attri- 
bates of sovereigaty were conceded to the 
federal government, by a solemn compact, 
which defines the limits of its prerogative, and 
denies all beyond to its power. Within the 
| pale of the constitution of the United States, 
there caa be no conflict with State rights. The 
; Violation of that instrument, by those whom 

the people voluntarily choose as their agent: 
| to admiuisier, and who are solemnly sworn to 
| maintain it, is never to be presumed. When- 





ever it shall come to be generally considered 
| that the government of the nation is foreign, 

and much more especially when i! shall be 
treated as hostile to the interests uf the individ- 

vals states, the bond of our political union will 
| be virtually severed, and discord and anarchy 
; will inevitably and speedily ensue. The seeds 
of aa unfounded jealousy, incautiously cast, 
even by the way side, may spring up to an a- 
bundant barvest of strife, contentions and di- 
visions. It is for the security of republics, 
that the citizens should be vigilant to discern, 
and intent to repel, every advance to an en- 
croachment upon their privileges, but this is 
not inconsistent with a generous confidence ia 
the government of their own establishment, 
and over the abuses of which, in the exercise 
of an intelligent observation, they hold, at all 
times, a redeeming control. 
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ATENT MACHINERY for manufacturing Cop- 


per, Sheet-Iron, and Tin-Plate Wares. 

The subscriber, will at all times furnish applicants 
with entire or part setts of this valuable machinery, 
made inthe best manner. Sach has been the revo- 
lution in the business of manufacturing Tin-Ware, 
that no establishment for tkat purpose can be advan- 
tageously supported withcat the ase of this machine- 
ry. It is now in genera! use in almost every State in 
the Union, and has been introduced into England, 
and is there highly approved. Application for these 
machines may be made to either of the following men- 
.tioned gentlemen, who are Agents for the manufactur- 
er, and they will be supplied without any addition to 
the price, except Freight and Insurance, or to 
the subscriber at Southington, Connecticut, 

jo SETH PECK, Patentee. 


AGENTS. - 

Treman B. Sage, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Burrage Yale, Sovth Reading, 
Samoan Pettes, Bellows’ F Vermost. 
Nathan Wiasicw, Porflaad, : 
Otiver Buckley, Westbrook, Maise. 
Timothy Gridley, Exeter, New-Hampehire. 
Andrew Jobnecs. Providence, Rhode- 
Ww: L i Newport. Island. 
Wi Austis. Albazy, 
Peter Swais, Bo. &4, — 
John Hagiett, corner { N&*-York, } — 
Samoel 3, : - 

oe 
LPekaCae” pPiatburg, | 
—— — Cincipeati, So. 
Cowdia & Sendersos, —— — 
Isaac Meassheld, Louisville, Kestocky. 

4m Sept. 23. 








COMMISSION BUSINESS LV NEW-YORK. 
— DOW respectfully gives notice to his com 
mercial friends, and the public, that he cuntinues 
to make advances on Merchandise consigned to him 
for sale, being situated in the most eligible place in 
New York for business, im a convenient and fire proof 
Store, 63 Wall-street, the next building to the Ton- 
tine Coffee House ; where he transacts Commission 
Business generally, and exclusively. Goods bonded, 
when arrived to him consigned, and ail orders for the 
or sale of Merchandise, either Foreign or 


ic, promptly executed. 
Refer ta 





catching and turgil advertisements by the ven- | ; 


BOSTON 
BOOT AND SHOE "ESTABLISHMENT 
NG. 99, WASHINGTON-STREET. 
ILLIAM S. CHADWICK offers for sale his 
Spring and Summer Stock of Ladies’, Gentle- 
men's, Misses and Boys’ BOOTS, SHOES aad PUMPS, 
comprising an assortment equal to any other estab- 
lishment of the kind in America, viz. 


200 pair nailed horse skin Boots at §2,00 
300 do. sewed do. do. do. 2,50 
275 do. light calf-skin do. 2,75 
200 do. neatly mace do. do. 3,00 
300 do. city made do. from 3,50 to 5,00 
150 do. custom made do. 5,00 to 6,00 
50 do. English Soal do. 6,50 to 7,00 
200 do. boys do. do. 1,50 to 3,00 
600 do. gentlemen’s elegant Pumps 624 to 1,50 
300 do. do. doe. do. heels 67 to 2,25 
300 do. do. light dress shoes 1,50 101,75 
260 do. do. calf-skin do. 1,17 to 2,00 


The above work is all warranted ; and a satisfactory 
deduction will be made, to purchasers should it 
not prove equal to their expectations—and customers 
may rest assured that every article will be sold at the 
above stated prices. 
Also, in Store, 45 dozen prime Calf-Skins ; W doz. 
dressed horse skius ; 50 sides Neats Leainer ; 4 bajes 
Russia Sheeting; 35 boxes No. 3 black aud colored 
Ribbons ; 25 pieces Denmark Satin ; 20 do. Double 
Prunello, black and colored ; 500 do. fizst quality 
black Galloons ; 500 pair men’s, women’s and boys’ 
Lasts, superior shape ; Sole leather, Lining and Bind- 
ing skins, Boot Webbing and Cord, iron and copper 
Nails, and almost every article in any way connected 
with his branch of business, all of which are offered 
at wholesale and reta:, at very low prices for Caeb. 
LADIES’ SHOES. 

A very extensive assortment of Ladies black, white 
and coloree India, and French Satin dress Slippers, 
made in elegant style ; do. black and coloured Vel- 
veteen, Demark Satin, and Double Prunellu Shoes, 
with and without heels ; do. kid, morocco and leather 
Slippers ; high lace and bread strap do. together with 
Misses’ Children’s and Boys’ Shoes, cf almost every 
quality. 
As very particular attention is paid to that part of 
the business, no pains shall be wanting to render his 
work and services acceptable to all the Ladies who 
may please to favor him with their custom. 

N. B. Measures taken for Boots and Shoes of all 
kinds as usual. May Ww? 


FRESH MEDICINES. 

P. WHITWELL, Druggist, Battery March street, 
e (opposite the Commercial Coffee House) has 
just received from New York, an extensive aud gen- 

eral assortment of DRUGS AND MEDICINES, viz : 
By tax Orni0os—13 pa containing Balsam 
Tolu, Balsam Capivi, White Wax, Oil of Lavender, 
do. do. Cloves, do. Lemon, do. Rosemary, de. Burga- 
mot, &c. Also, * —*— Tooth ec Castor 
Oil, Snake Root, Valerian, Caraway Seeds, Sponge, 

Crem. Tartar, Castile Seep, Nutgalls, &c. 





By tae Apraiaxgs—18 packages, containing Gen- 
tian, Orange Peel, Camphor, Rhubarb, Sweet Oil, 
Spirits Terebintha, Calomel, Red Precipitate, Myrrh, 
Jalaph, Magnesia, Court Plaster, Blue Vitriol, Aloes, 
Rotten Stone, Vitre, Verdigris, &c. 

Br tae Exviza-Asx—10 packages, containing 
Rochelle Salts, Cautharides, Peruvian Bark,Liquorice, 
Chamomile Flowers, Epsom Salts, Gam Guaiac, 
Acetite of Lead, Lint, Nutmegs, Cloves, &c. 

From Pair.aDELPHiA—Several cases of various sorts 
of GLASS WARE. 

(The above were personally selected, and 
charged at the lowest cash prices, and in sufficient 
quantities to answerthe p of all country ¢red- 
ers, and are now offered for sale on the most reason- 
able terms. tf Dec. 23. 


SPLENDID ASSORTMENT. 
City hes Warchouse, No. 5, Congress square. 
peu & HUDSON have for sale, a complete as- 
sortment of Fashionable and —* GOODS in 
their line, as can be found in any Establishment of 
the kiud in the United States—among which are black, 
blue and fancy colored CLOTHS and CASSIMERES, 
of French, English and American fabrics, some of 
which are of the highest cost that have been exhibit 
ed in this Market during the present season—Lion 
Skins an¢ Flushings, for top coats—German and wa- 
ter proof Camlets—Scotch and Norwich Plaids—Vest- 
ings of every description, such as plain, figured and 
striped Velvets, English, French and India Toilinets 
and Valentias, in great variety—mole skin, black, 
white and buff Cassimeres, &c.—together with an 
endless variety of Fancy Articles and Trimmings, in- 
oe fancy Cravats, (of a new style,) Stocks, Pads, 
Belts, Suspenders, Shags, Plushes, Pearl Buttons, &c. 

Also, as usual, a complete assortment of READY 
MADE CLOTHING, Camblet and Plaid Cloaks— 
Camblet Coats, liaed with silk, wadded and otherwise 
—lined Top Coats and Sartouts, of all colors and qual- 
itiee—Frocks, Dress Coats, Pantaloons, Vests, Under 
Vests, Frocks and Drawers, Shirts and Cravats, Gloves 
and Hosiery—and, in short, almost every article at- 
tached to a gentleman's wardrobe. 

Additions are constantly making of such Goods as 
are fasbianable and rare, and no exertion is spared to 
* the above Establishment one of the first of the 
kind. 

(<p Lospos Fasmioss, per London Packet. 

Oct eoptf 








(G- TO THE LADIES. 






72 this opportunity to etate, that in conse- 
m quence of having established a manufactory 
within a few miles of the city, he cam produce Shoes 
(quality considered) cheaper than is generally offer- 
ed to the pcublic. 

The decided preference given to those Shoes (his 
own manufacture) for shape, ease and darability, re- 
quires 50 comment. 

Ladies’, misses’ and children’s measures for Boots 
and Shoes taken, and warranted, as to style, materi- 
alsand workmanship, second to none ia this or any 
other country. . 

Not having nor ever expecting to be troubled by 
the fastidious, it is quite superfluous to say his store is 
ealirely devoted to the accommodation of the ladies. 

Nov. 11. tf 





TO THE LADIES. 
T baving been frequently suggested to the sub 
scriber, by Ladies of the first respectability, whom 
he has the honour to number among his customers, 
that it would be mcre e for them to cal] ata 
SHOE STORE erciustfely devoted to their accom- 
modation, he therefore takes the liberty of i 
that his Store, No. 52, MARKET-STREET, is in - 
ed particularly for that purpose. 

He continues to have manufactured those fine 

SHOES which, he has reason to believe, have hereto- 
fore given perfect satisfaction to those Ladies who 
have favoured him with their commande. 
j 2 + LADIES SHOES enly, he 
is e to keep a greater variety of pattems,— 
many of which, he Ah ace ober god designed with 
more taste, than can be found at any other store. 

(7 LADIES are respectfully invited to call and 


examine for themselves. 
CUSHMAN B E 
J — ASSETT 





‘at. aunt SANK, bearing interest, may 
oa * i i 





Jbe had on application to 
April 29. tf 


| mill be sold low. Cane Poles by wholesale and fs 
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JARVISS BILIOUS PILLS. 
O Physician who possesses an intimate 
of the structure of the human frame will 
that all Diseases to which it is liable might be tant, 
to some particular cause, though that caese i: ne 
known or suspected to exist even by the patient, a 
person who seems in perfect health, and is Pe & 
seized with Fever, cannot attribute this calam 



























chance, but to some imperceptible derangement ed No.4 
system. This is most generally occasioned by a —2— 
flow of the bile, or wudten obstruction of pe — 
The common opinion then, but tco prevalent, 

is no necessity for medicine when in apparcat 

is altogether fallacious. = PUt 


Ia fact, itis in the iacipient staces of all Diseam, 
that the use of medicine proves the most «ficaciagg, 
When the house is oa fire, wd in fuil blaze, 
assistance in the power of humanity to bestow, 
not always extinguish the flames. In warm 
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and hot climates, therefore, it would be acti 5 — 
occasionally to take a dose of physic, though ; 
any apparent necessity forsodoing. By these t — 
tionary measures thousands of lives might be I 
ed. For this particular purpose, and for all 
where the use of medicine is immediately indi 
suchas, want eof appetite, costiveness, pains im 
head, side or stomach, stricturesin the cheat, d 
tery od these Fills wiil be found to possess 4 
eminent degree, superior advantage to an otheryngp 
in use, being always sure and * in tale * Lis 
tion, unatteuded with gripimgs or subsequent 
ness, and perfectly saie and gentle in their ef ester o 
‘They are an infallible remedy for female complaigy Anne ; 
generally, and especially for removing those You ka 
tions which are the source of their ailments at certais bay 
periods. = 
To all Travellers by sea or land, these Pills are fm 1 
ticularly recommended, being alike useful in all you, 
mates and all seasons. “4 the not 
Here are no pretensions to new discoveries in & and she 
Composition ; it is simply a happy conmbimation of . then re 
mon place articles, faithiully prepared from the | silly de 
scription of a late eminent Physician of this cay J B 
whose education, talents and medical acquires : bps 
were too well known to be doubted. ig ing wif 
N. B. In Worms it is the very best remedy whist with W 
can be resorted to. Price 50 cents a box. sy game-k 
Sold by E. L. ELIOT, commer of Winter-street—J, he is so 
P. HALL, corner of Elm-street—and of the, Proprige “B 
tor J. P. WHITWELL, Battery March-street, oppo. * 
site the Commercial Coffee House. er, “ 
Sept. 9. 6m. been px 
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NENDER FACTORY, No. 11, Franklin § ome 
All kinds of Faspgens made, repaired and * 
ed, at the shortest notice, us cheap M can be obtaim r 
ed in the city, all the work and stock warranted @ me tr 
the best kind, from 50 cents to higher prices, per foot the ⸗ 
All other kinds of Wire Work equally aslow, such @@ ~— ghaill | 
Riddles, Sieves, Safes, Bird Cages, Wire Boltiag” uotsm 
Cloths, &c. &c. t! 
*,* Please to be correct as tothe Dimensions, they pao 
Length across the fire place, and the projection frm) rt 
the jams. ; girl 
Also— Wire Oyster Roasters, a new and impro' shal 
article for families. 


Copper, Brass and Wire Netting. A number { 
second hand English Fenders, repaired and pair 
Old Fenders received in part pay fer new, by 
8. a} 
3m. 
H. A. PENNIMAN, 


Oct. 2h 











O. 58, Broad-street, has constantly on han@; . 
for sale Maccaboy and Scotch Snuff, > 
oood, at reduced prices. Mise, a general assortmay 
of Domestic Goods, Cotton Yarns, etc. together with 
general assortment of Cordialsand Noyeau. Also f™ 
sale as above, a file of the for 3 years, comp bt, d 
plete—and a file of the Boston Daily Advertiser,for § chil 
years, complete, tf July 29. . | sori 
BOARDING HOUSE IN FEDERAL-STREET—No.14 b idly, 
OPPOSITE THE REV. DR. CHANNING SMERTIEG ‘ y 
R. MURPHY respectfully claims the same cha 


ronage that he has always received from Gy, 
public and strangers visiting Boston. He takeo di 
opportunity to thank them for their visits to his houll 
ani wishes a continuance of the same. 

He can accommodate regular Roarders with se 
apartments. 

Private Families can always be acca 
ndependently of bis regular boarders, with “d 
and separate rooms. tf May 27 


SPECTACLES. S 
= subscriber respectfully informs his friends 
the public, that he has on hand, (ae4 is ¢ 
stantly receiving from the Manufactory,) the 
variety of Gold, Silver, Shell and Steel . 
Spectacles to be found in the city, set with glasses | 
suit every defect of the Eye, within the reach of OF 


tical assistance. 








THOMAS HEDGES, “] 
O. 46, Court-street, Interior Decorator of Fashi 
able Apartments, and Genera) Upholsteser 

spectfully informs his Patrons, that all Orders ti 
may favor him with for Sofas, Coaches, Chairs, or an: 
article of Fashious ble Furnitare. sng 

ing executed, equal to any in ity. yee 
Hair Mattsenes’, Linen Roller Blinds ; Bressels 
other Carpets made as usual. 

Sept. 9 tf 





UST published by D. REED, 81 Washi 
street, A Conzection op Essars a3 
Tarower, by Jared . No. x1. 


ife ; Remarks co the <Bects 
Prayer; Fear ; Zeal ; 


the ; Teh camiaie, detny ode agit 


Growth in Grace ; Growth wm Sia ; Conversation ; Natere of 
powesson. 
Dec. 30. 


ELEGANT PATENT LEVER W. 
ELLES, GELSTON & PORTER, 
Washi street, opposite the Old 

Honse, have received by the arrivals, 

assortment of 





F 


watches, which will be seld low, 
Wholesale and retail. 


MASONIC BOOKS. : 
ROSS'S MASONIC CHART—a new edition, & 
additions and corrections; Cross’s T 
Chart; Webb’s Freemason's Monitor, for 
HARRISON GRAY, No. 72, Washi 

Dec. 30. tis 


ANTED,—Numbers 253, 256, 366, 416, © 
and 425, of the New-Engiasd Galazy to 
plete files. A liberal peice will be paid for 
the Counting — Se SD \ 
4 
RAIN WATER. 
AMILIES im wasnt of Rain Water may be 
by ing to Aaron Butler, cornet 
aad Merri lylamis 

















